THE PONTIFICAL INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED MUSIC 


PRESIDENTIAL REPORT. 


[This English text of this Report was sent over by Padre de 
Santi to a colleague with the expressed wish that it should be 
published in an English Catholic paper. It thus came into our 
hands and we publish with the greatest pleasure, as well as the 
fullest respect, such a recommendation of a scheme which three 
successive Pontiffs have had so much at heart. The Report 
explains itself in regard to all the points which constitute the 
Holy Father’s project. That project, it will be noticed, embraces, 
in a wide Catholic spirit, vocal, polyphonic, and even orchestral, 
“sacred music,” “in classic and modern style’ and not exclu- 
sively Plain Chant—though the latter naturally receives official 
precedence in liturgical services. But we may add our hope that 
there may be found some in this country, which in the consoling 
beginnings of its national existence owed so much to St. Gregory 
the Great, to contribute of their means towards the inclusive 
cultivation and perfecting of a style of music so intimately asso- 
ciated through the long centuries with the Church’s worship and 
so well entitled to be called her own.—Eb.] 


to write a series of articles in the Civilta Cattolica on 

the restoration of Sacred Music, in conformity with the 
principles of the Church. In 1889, assured of the Pope’s 
approval, I proposed for the first time to the Holy Father 
the establishment at Rome of an International School of 
Sacred Music, feeling sure, that if the diffusion of the ideas 
was the main thing, it was still necessary to form the teachers 
who could spread them and show their practical value. 

Leo XIII. agreed very kindly to the proposal, and would 
have been willing to found the School at once had there not 
been many difficulties in the way. They came mostly from 
the opposition then existing in Rome to any attempt at a 
reform of this kind. The recommendation of Leo XIII. then 
was: “‘ Try before everything to spread a knowledge of the 
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| 1887, by order of Leo XIII., I was called to Rome 
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ideas and to win over to the good cause the maestvi and the 
more influential persons, and then we shall start the School ; 
otherwise opposition will ruin all.” 

He recommended me to bring forward the proposal again, 
whenever in my judgment the time was opportune. Little 
by little the light appeared; the movement spread gradually 
in Rome and in Italy. When Pius X. ascended the Ponti- 
fical throne, the back-ground was prepared, and the Motu 
proprio on Sacred Music, of November 22, 1903, consecrated 
for ever the principles which for many years had been spread- 
ing, and forcibly imposed the practical restoration of Gregorian 
chant and sacred music in the whole world. 

2. In October, 1909, I was appointed general President of 
the Italian Association of Santa Cecilia for the reform of 
sacred music. I then felt, that no longer as a private in- 
dividual, but in virtue of my office, I could, or rather ought, to 
propose again what for twenty years had been fixed in my 
mind: the establishment in Rome of a Superior School of 
sacred music, especially destined for our own and the foreign 
clergy, not however excluding seculars, to give them the 
opportunity of getting solid instruction, first of all in Gregorian 
chant, as the main and fundamental subject, and then in 
sacred composition and in organ playing, and that they might 
become able and intelligent masters of church music. 

I was further inspired in my undertaking by the already ex- 
isting schools in foreign countries ; at Ratisbon in Bavaria, at 
Malines in Belgium, at Paris (St. Gervais’ School); by the 
wishes of our Congresses of sacred music, which for many 
years had urged the foundation of such a School in Italy, and 
lastly by the Motu proprio itself of Pius X. which said: “ Let 
every one sustain and promote in every way possible the 
Superior Schools of Sacred Music, where they already exist, 
and concur in their establishment, where they are still wanting. 
It is most important that the Church should herself provide 
for the instruction of her maestri, organists, and singers, 
according to the true principles of sacred music.” I could 
therefore be sure of the approval of the Holy Father who was 
quite determined to have his famous Motu proprio observed in 
all its parts. 

Pius X. welcomed the proposal with great satisfaction, but 
he was confronted with the grave difficulty of not having 
then at his disposal the financial means necessary for the 
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foundation, being obliged at the time to supply the funds for 
the establishment of the magnificent work of regional semi- 
naries in Italy, and meaning to erect in Rome a new Roman 
Seminary, as in fact he did shortly afterwards. I then begged 
the Holy Father to permit the school to be opened, trusting 
in Providence ; I proposed that its foundation should not be 
in any way a charge on the Holy See, but a free gift of pious 
Catholics, to whom I would address myself, requesting con- 
tributions to constitute the fund for maintaining the Institute. 
Pius X. heartily approved the proposal and gave the wished 
for consent. 

3. The work was initiated on January 4, 1911, in two little 
rooms of the College of the Figli dell’ Immacolata, in the via 
del Mascherone, near the Farnese Palace. But though its 
cradle was poor and narrow, the time was opportune and 
conditions were practical. The teaching body was ready and 
composed of good masters, the courses of study had been 
carefully and competently arranged ; neither were the pupils 
wanting, for on opening day there were 18, a number which 
very soon increased to 30. They included representatives of 
several nations, but the Italians predominated, and nearly all 
were priests sent by their bishops. 

The success of the first year was such as to give great 
satisfaction to the Holy Father, who, on November 4, 1911, 
at the beginning of the second school year, issued the Brief 
Expleverunt, in praise and full approval of the Institute. In 
this Brief he publicly declared his intention to give full oppor- 
tunity for development to the Institution, if the Catholics 
would come to his assistance by providing him with the 
necessary funds. ‘* We trust that the help of good Catholics 
will never fail us, thus enabling us in our straitened circum- 
stances firmly to establish and to strengthen, as we desire, 
this praiseworthy School of Sacred Music in Rome.” 

Meantime the School went on progressing and yielding 
every year the most consoling fruits. Pius X. was so satisfied 
with it, that on July 10, 1914, by a Rescript of the Secretary 
of State, he conferred upon it the title of Pontifical School, 
and granted it power to deliver, in the name of the Holy See, 
public and authoritative diplomas of Master and Doctor in 
the several subjects taught, while expressing his wish that 
‘after the successful proofs, given in the brief period of its 
existence, quasi lux splendens procedat et crescat usque ad per- 
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fectam diem”; that is to say, that as a splendid light it may 
proceed and grow to perfect day. 

The contributions of pious Catholics who gave to the School 
its first financial support, did not fail. Pius X. accepted the 
aid with a grateful heart, and in October, 1912, wrote in his 
own hand the precious words which grant to benefactors 
the Apostolic Blessing. ‘‘To our beloved sons, the Bene- 
factors of the Superior School of Sacred Music in Rome, with 
the wish that Our Lord may largely reward them with the 
graces reserved to those who contribute to the splendour of 
sacred ceremonies and to the praise of His Holy Name, we 
impart with our whole heart the Apostolic Blessing.” 

4. A similar, indeed I may say, a greater benevolence to- 
wards the school has been shown by His Holiness Pope 
Benedict XV. In the first audience he granted to its 
Superiors on September 23, 1914, he declared that he con- 
sidered the School “as a precious inheritance left to him by 
his holy predecessor,” and that ‘‘ he would sustain and promote 
it the best possible way, trusting in Providence, who without 
doubt, would supply the means necessary for its work.” 

On the evening of November 22, 1914, a fearful gas ex- 
plosion ruined completely the portion of the College assigned 
to the School, with great loss of furniture and of musical 
instruments. A practice organ was entirely destroyed. Bene- 
dict XV. with sovereign generosity not only repaired the 
damage suffered, ordering a new organ to be installed at his 
expense, but assigned to the Institute a magnificent new apart- 
ment, extending all round the large historical hall of Gregory 
XIII. in the ancient palace of the Apollinare, saying that the 
School “ ought not to live any more in the narrow spaces of a 
catacomb,” and that “‘ in order to work well, space, air and 
light were necessary.” Thanks to the munificence of the 
Holy Father and of other good benefactors, we have been able 
to furnish the new suite of rooms with the conveniences and 
decorum becoming to a Pontifical Institute, though many 
things are still wanting. 

In the solemn audience of May 7, 1915, granted to the 
entire Institute, the Holy Father ‘‘ encouraged them all to do 
everything in their power in order that the School might 
constantly continue along the course on which they had 
entered, might develop and improve ever more and more, and 
be always worthy of the noble traditions of Roman Pontifical 
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Institutes.” And he added: ‘ Until now our encouragement 
has been limited to giving ampler premises and a more worthy 
setting for the School; but we hope, under more propitious 
circumstances, to have the power to give it a greater impulse 
and a broader development.” 

In a letter of September 9, 1915, H. E. Cardinal Gasparri, 
Secretary of State, praising greatly the School, wrote to me 
on behalf of His Holiness: ‘So far as the increasing distress 
of the Holy See will allow, the Sovereign Pontiff will be glad 
to help also for next year in the development and progressive 
splendour of this fine School, so that it may fully attain the 
noble end at which its regretted Founder aimed.” 

Meanwhile, in compliance with the wish expressed by 
Pius X. in his Brief of approval, the Auxiliary Committee to 
the Pontifical School of Sacred Music had been constituted in 
New York, in the United States, under the auspices of the 
celebrated authoress and musician, Mrs. Cabot Ward, with 
the double object of collecting contributions for the endow- 
ment of the School, and of maintaining in the United States 
of America an efficacious propaganda for the restoration of 
sacred music. And on January 31, 1916, on the occasion of 
the presentation of one of these offerings, the Holy Father, 
through H. E. the Cardinal Secretary of State, expressed to 
Mrs. Ward his complete satisfaction with the institution of 
the Committee ; wishing it every possible development and 
imparting to all its members the Apostolic Benediction. 

In another letter, written on July 25, 1916, by order of the 
Holy Father, Mgr. Tedeschini, Assistant Secretary of State, 
informed me that ; ‘‘ His Holiness, who amongst the generous 
givers, has specially noted the Auxiliary Committee of New 
York, has been pleased to see in these donations a token of 
the zealous love that the donors have for the decorum and 
sacred majesty of the liturgical cult, no less than the homage 
of their filial devotion towards the Pope, whose wishes they 
understand and further.” 

Leaving aside other similar expressions used by the Holy 
Father, always full of august paternal affection, the allocution 
pronounced by His Holiness in the second audience granted 
to the School, on May 5, 1918, is most significant. He 
deigned to repeat again, before all, that he regarded the Pon- 
tifical School as a precious inheritance bequeathed to him by 
his venerable Predecessor, and he added: ‘* We feel that 
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we must hold in great account the principal instrument which 
Pius X. of blessed memory left in our hands to pursue the 
work of reform of sacred music, so wisely undertaken by him.” 
He then went on, observing that the School must be in Rome 
an artistic centre for all that concerns sacred music, and from 
it must start the propaganda, not only for Rome, but for the 
whole world. And congratulating the numerous pupils and 
auditors who were in his presence, he said of them: “ They 
will thus be able one day, with greater and more practical 
knowledge, to diffuse what they have learned here, spreading 
and promoting in their dioceses the admirable restoration of 
sacred music, for which object Pius X. of blessed memory 
published his masterly J/otu proprio.”” The Choir of the School, 
composed of more than a hundred and thirty voices, had exe- 
cuted the magnificent mottetto of Palestrina: Dextera Domini 
fecit virtutem, dextera Domini exaltavit me; non moriar, sed vivam 
et narrabo opera Domini; and the Holy Father commented 
upon this work in these words, applying them to their School. 
He added: ‘‘It is easy to understand that with the sincerity 
of feeling which makes us attribute to the School the words 
non moriar, will correspond on our side the determination to 
continue to apply ourselves to the further development of this 
praiseworthy Institute. We affirm therefore with the greatest 
pleasure that we shall never fail in the purpose which has 
always inspired us, and shall adopt all the means we shall 
deem best adapted to manifest most fully our benevolence 
towards this flourishing school of sacred music.” On this 
occasion he again remembered the benefactors of the Schooi: 
‘** We are glad to express publicly the feelings of our grateful 
heart towards the generous benefactors of the Institute and 
especially towards the Auxiliary Committee, instituted in the 
United States of America by eminent gentlemen and pious 
ladies with the object of completing the foundation of the 
Pontifical School.” 

5. For all that concerns the artistic formation of the pupils, 
the School reached its full development in its first year. It 
would be impossible to-day to add anything to the courses of 
study and to the programme of teaching, without overburden- 
ing the students and compromising by too great an extension 
the real value of the courses. These courses of study have 
been confirmed and perfected by the daily experience of nine 
years. The fundamental courses of study are three: 
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1) The Gregorian course, which includes the practical exe- 
cution of Gregorian melodies, the scientific theory of modes 
and rhythm, the paleography, the esthetics and the history of 
Gregorian chant, the history of liturgy and liturgical legis- 
lation with ample comment on the Motu proprio of Pius X. 

2) The course of sacred composition includes the study of 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, accompaniment of Gregorian 
chant and composition in classic and modern style, for voices 
unaccompanied or with organ or orchestra accompaniment. 
For this latter purpose there has been added a special course 
of instrumentation and free composition in the style of 
Oratorio and religious music for concerts. 

3) The course for organists is in two sections: one minor 
course for the formation of church organists; the other, a full 
course, for those who aspire to become masters in the Art. 

There are also other complementary lessons, such as general 
history of music and musical forms, critical reading of the 
more famous modern sacred compositions, a class of solfeggio 
and musical dictation, a class of methods for the teaching of 
chant, especially to children. 

Later on, in 1915, two summer courses of harmony and 
organ were instituted for the convenience of students who 
remained in Rome during the summer vacations. Besides 
these, during the war, were opened evening courses of Gre- 
gorian chant, harmony and organ, for the priest-soldiers 
resident in Rome. These were always frequented by a con- 
siderable number of pupils. 

As Pius X. wished the School, since its origin, to extend as 
much as possible its activity to the pupils of several colleges 
and ecclesiastical institutes in Rome, permission was given 
to them to assist at the lessons of liturgical history, and for 
their benefit two public free courses were started, the one of 
esthetic practice of Gregorian melodies, the other of esthetic 
practice of ancient and modern vocal polyphony, so that they 
could all uniformly learn the right interpretation of Gregorian 
melodies and of classic polyphony, especially that of the 
ancient Roman school. These special courses were always 
frequented by a great number of college students and semin- 
arists of all nations. They constitute the choral section, that 
is to say, the great choir of the Pontifical School. They have 
had the opportunity every year to appear in public, in many 
important performances, sacred and academic, in the Hall of 
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the School, in public churches, as well as in the Vatican, in 
the presence of Pius X. and of our present Pontiff, always 
receiving great praise from the public and from the masters 
of the art. 

6. If, as we have said, the School, in the substantial part of 
its teaching, in its standards proposed from the beginning and 
in the character formation of its pupils, has nothing new to 
add, but only to perfect what it has already worked at, it is 
nevertheless capable of great external development, in order 
that it may extend its activity to a larger horizon and become 
really that artistic centre for sacred music, desired by Pius X. 
and by the present Pontiff, for the good not only of Rome and 
Italy, but of the entire Catholic and musical world. 

We have everything that is strictly necessary for the 
exigences of instruction and study: musical instruments, 
library and archives. But the rooms which surround our 
splendid academic hall are inadequate, and cannot be sufficient 
any longer for the growing necessities of the Institute. No 
expansion of this kind has been possible during the war, 
because the whole remaining part of the palace was occupied 
by the soldiers. But we hope to obtain some other rooms, 
when things shall have settled down. 

But that is not enough; it is necessary to provide for the 
further development of the School in the following matters, if 
we are fully to attain the end proposed from the very first 
year of its existence, but which it has not been so far possible 
to reach, owing to the want of means and to the calamity of 
the war. 

a) The number of ordinary pupils, inscribed every year, 
under the present conditions, cannot be more than thirty, 
or at most forty. To admit a larger number, not only larger 
premises would be necessary, but we ought to increase the 
teaching body and to augment the number of musical instru- 
ments put at the disposal of the pupils, especially in the 
class of organ pupils, which class is very well attended. 

b) It would be necessary for the School to bestow a certain 
number of Scholarships, to help the pupils, especially priests, 
who give promise of success, but have not sufficient means to 
continue their studies in Rome. 

c) It would be necessary to annex to the School an ecclesi- 
astical boarding-house, where the priest-pupils could live 
conveniently and have every opportunity for private study, 
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receiving together with the instruction of the School, a special 
preparation for the development of the liturgical atmosphere. 

d) The School would like to start a College for very young 
boys who, instructed and disciplined according to our methods, 
might form a part of our choral section, for the execution of 
classic polyphony for mixed voices. The several attempts 
made in these latter years to incorporate in the School work 
boy singers, collected in the streets or educated by others, 
have given bad results, and we have lost time and money 
over them. 

e) We should greatly wish that in a public church of Rome, 
every Sunday a special choral section, composed of the children 
of the projected College, of the pupils and other willing youths 
might celebrate a Solemn High Mass or musical service with 
execution of all the proper Gregorian melodies, with a varied 
repertoire of classic vocal polyphony. Our pupils would thus 
be kept in continuous practical exercise and could exhibit to 
the public liturgical performances truly worthy of the House 
of God. 

f) To the courses already instituted for adults, we should 
like to add a special class of pianoforte and singing for 
children of good families. The many requests we have 
already received make us sure this School would be quite a 
success. 

g) Pius X. wished that the School might promote the 
restoration of sacred music, not only by means of teaching 
and of good performance, but also through the press. Com- 
plying with this desire, since the beginning we have had at 
our disposal, as the School Bulletin, the periodical La Rassegna 
Gregoriana; but when war broke out the editor was obliged 
to suspend its publication. It would be necessary now for 
the School to found a review of its own, independent of any 
particular editor, and to circulate it largely. 

We had also began a periodical publication of good sacred 
compositions for small choirs, with the title of Sursum Corda ; 
but after three numbers, the price of printing became im- 
possible owing to war conditions, so that we were compelled 
to discontinue it. 

Lastly, we ardently wish to undertake another publication 
of great importance and high artistic significance. We would 
bring to light a series of classic compositions of our great 
maestri of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which lie 
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still unknown in our rich musical archives of Rome and of 
Italy. But such an enterprise, though it would bring great 
honour to the School and much glory to the art of sacred 
music, cannot be started without special funds to meet the 
expenses of printing and of collaboration. 

7. This external development, which, as we have said, has 
been for a long time our most ardent desire, could be easily 
effected, had we the necessary means. We have done every- 
thing that has been in our power to provide them in these 
nine years, that is, ever since the School was started. But 
besides the heavy difficulties of the initial steps, we were 
stopped by the breaking out of the war, just when the 
School, declared Pontifical, was gaining ever greater sym- 
pathy. In consequence, up to date we have been able to 
collect only a part of what is absolutely needed, not, indeed, 
to give to the School its full development, but to maintain it 
in its actual restricted conditions. 

But we trust always in Divine Providence to provide means 
to promote the desire expressed by Pius X. and with such 
fatherly benevolence repeated by Benedict XV. The Pontifi- 
cal School is the property of the Holy See; the funds of the 
institution are deposited in the Vatican and are administered 
by the Holy See. From this point of view we desire that the 
School may not be a charge on the Holy See, but a gift from 
the Catholics of the world, in their desire to promote the 
perfect realization of an institution entirely directed to the 
glory of God, to the greater splendour of liturgical worship, 
to the true progress of the art of sacred music and to the 
honour of the Roman Pontificate. 


ANGELO DE SANTI, S.J., 
(President of the Pontifical Institute.) 























A PARIAH 


I. 


OBODY knew who Amelia’s parents had been—she 
N least of all; her origin baffled discovery. She had 
been adopted in her infancy by a poor woman with. 
a kind heart and a taste for the bizarre, for Amelia was a 
coloured child. Not quite an “ image of God carved in 
ebony” but black enough to make her conspicuous and out of 
place in the city slum in which she lived. Whilst her foster- 
mother lived Amelia had been happy; but unfortunately for 
her that kindly woman had died, leaving her to the care of a 
sister but for whom Amelia would have been taken by the 
Poor Law authorities. This second mother was a shrewish 
woman with a family of young children, and as Amelia was 
then twelve years old and very willing and helpful, her charit- 
ableness had a measure of self-interest, although she roundly 
asserted that pity alone had inspired her act. Amelia seemed 
to have been born to misfortune, for in her childhood she had 
suffered an accident which had necessitated the amputation of 
her left arm. 

She was a slenderly-fashioned little creature with the most 
beautiful dark eyes and, curiously enough, those delicate 
marks of breeding which are supposed to denote good birth. 
She had a timid, gentle nature, and was sensitive to the least 
sign of kindness, but, alas! little kindness was bestowed upon 
poor Amelia. In her, the confidence and trust of childhood 
had given place to dread; in her dark eyes there was a tragic 
look of fear as if she went in continual expectancy of a blow. 
In the sordid household to which she belonged, she was the 
drudge. She was never idle when in the house and was sel- 
dom seen without a heavy baby on her arm. She was clothed 
in the meanest of garments and fed on the coarsest and most 
meagre fare. Of all the beauty and the wonder of the world 
Amelia knew only the slum quarter in which she was con- 
demned to live. 

When Amelia was fourteen she left school. All children of 
the slums, on leaving school, must immediately begin to con- 
tribute to the family income, and Amelia was no exception to 
this rule. Having only one arm she could not be employed 
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in any public work, so she hired herself out to do odd jobs of 
charing for anyone who would engage her. Some of those 
who employed her did so because they could pay her less than 
a person with both arms, for there are people who take advant- 
age of such a pitiful misfortune. Yet in spite of these diverse 
burdens Amelia would not have been quite unhappy if it had 
not been for the cruelty of the children of the street, from 
whom she suffered a hundred affronts daily. Those children, 
not troubled with lively emotions, could not understand 
Amelia’s capacity for feeling those rude jests about her 
colour; and Amelia, with no skill in voicing her thoughts, 
could not make them understand. She could only look at 
them with eyes which said, “* You would not be so cruel to me 
if you knew how much it hurt.” Those children made life a 
terror for her. They chased her and taunted her and made 
her feel a pariah. 
II. 


Amelia had one friend in a world of strangers. This friend 
was Joe, an old repairer of shoes who lived in the same tene- 
ment as Amelia, and pursued his calling there in his little 
apartment. Joe was very old—except for his eyes, which 
were bright and blue and happy-looking, as if they were a 
little bit of his youth that had forgotten to go with the rest. 
He was alone in the world, for his wife and children were 
dead. Exiled from Ireland, he had not found a fortune in 
a new country, but, instead, misfortune in plenty. Poverty 
had haunted a life chiefly made up of hard work and grief. 
He was a devout Catholic, and the things of faith were far 
more real to him than the things of sense—his every sentence 
contained a prayer. One loved Joe’s goodness because of 
its humility. His was a character of great rarity. It is thus 
in the slums—amongst the weeds here and there a flower of 
surpassing beauty! Joe was not embittered by his troubles, 
his faith made endurable his limited monotonous life and 
gave him courage to face the cheerless old age which is the 
lot of the very poor. The old age of the poor is often one 
of the saddest sights on earth. ‘They may not have led the 
van in battle but at least they have lost their teeth on the camp 
bread.” They deserve something better than to be neglected 
and forgotten; they seem forgotten even by death. In the 
midst of poverty, with failing bodily and mental powers, 
patiently they wait until “Death with his stealing steps” 
comes to repair his oversight. 
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A spiritual affinity had been established between Joe and 
Amelia, so far apart in age and with such different standards 
of tradition. Joe’s chivalrous heart went out in sympathy to 
Amelia; and to Amelia, Joe’s poor room was a refuge in the 
troubled sea of her life. It was a very poor room—hbare to 
nakedness—containing only an uncomfortable-looking fold- 
ing bed, a table, a chair, and the implements of his trade. And 
on the wall—a picture of a Mother and her Divine Child. 
Amelia would steal into the room and stand timidly with her 
eyes fixed on Joe until he would look up to find her staring at 
him. In the beginning of their acquaintance this made Joe 
uncomfortable, and he could only stare back; but in these 
staring contests Joe was always worsted, being unable to sus- 
tain the fixed, sorrowful look in Amelia’s eyes for long—in- 
deed, unaccountably, he would find his own wet with tears 
before he turned them away. As their friendship progressed, 
and when Amelia could be spared from her many duties, she 
would sit with Joe and listen to half-forgotten memories of 
his boyhood in Ireland. He would tell her stories of the 
saints and incidents in the life of our Lord. Amelia's scant 
religious knowledge acquired in the elementary school she 
had attended was long since forgotten. All that remained 
in her memory were the hundredth psalm in verse and the 
names of Jacob’s sons. So Joe’s teaching fell on “good 
ground,” and no child ever listened to a fairy tale with half 
the wonder and pleasure as Amelia did when Joe, in his poetic 
Celtic way, told the story of our Lord from His birth to the 
crowning act of His life on earth—the crucifixion. And 
Amelia listened, never dreaming that such a one as she had a 
share in the love of that wonderful Being. 


III. 


This forlorn creature, who saw visions and felt emotions, 
had a vague dream. It was not a dream such as girls have 
when they weave for themselves a romantic future. Amelia 
dreamt of finding her mother, who, some instinct told her, 
had been white; and Amelia thought that she had been 
abandoned because her mother could not love a coloured 
child. 

As Amelia walked alone in the busy streets, her eyes, 
shining with love and humility, would rove amongst the faces 
in the crowd to linger on those which wore a mother’s smile. 
Of one or other of those whom she met she would think: Ah! 
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if that mother were only mine! And when they passed her 
without a glance it was but one pang the more. That she was 
unloved was her greatest grief; it seemed to her that she was 
the only person in the world who was quite uncared for. 

One day Amelia was returning home—if such a miserable 
place is worthy of the name—after a day’s work which had 
been much too hard for her frail strength. She was very 
tired. As she entered the dirty street, wondering if she should 
meet any of her tormentors, she saw that a fight between two 
drunken women was in progress, and knew, with relief, that 
everybody would be engaged in viewing the combat. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity, she was speeding swiftly along 
the street when she met a boy who often teased her. The look 
of fear deepened in her eyes; but for some reason her enemy 
was in a softened mood. Taking a little card, obtained who 
knows where, from his pocket he threw it at Amelia’s feet say- 
ing in derision, “‘ Take that. These are your brothers. ’’ Some- 
thing impelled Amelia to pick it up. On the card was a 
picture of our Lord with several coloured children around 
His knees. There was no need to tell Amelia whose was the 
central figure. It was Joe’s God. After one glance at it, 
she slipped the card inside her dress and ran home. She 
could not look at her little treasure again—for there is no 
privacy in the slums—until late that night, when, the others 
being in bed, she drew it from her bosom. She looked at it, 
and as she looked the knowledge came to her like a lightning- 
flash that this Christ, of whom Joe spoke so tenderly, knew 
also of her. She felt a sudden sweet certainty that she was 
loved. She fell on her knees with the picture in her hand 
and gazed and gazed until she could not see it for a rush of 
tears which seemed to come from her very heart—that poor 
little heart so hurt and crushed by life that one wondered that 
it was beating still! Next day Joe was shown the picture, and 
he confirmed Amelia’s great discovery. 

“Sure, daughter; I could have told you that you are God's 
child just the same as anybody else.” 

““And may I go into your church, Joe?” asked Amelia. 

“With pleasure, me child, and why not? You will be wel- 
come.” 

Thus it came about that Amelia became a frequent visitor 
to “ Joe’s church,” and owing to his teaching she did not 
feel quite a stranger there, although she did not understand 
all. As she knelt at the back of the church during Mass the 
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priest seemed to her childish fancy to be poised between earth 
and heaven, a mysterious link between herself and God. She 
listened to his clear, compelling voice with the emotion with 
which one listens to music. It penetrated her lonely soul like 
a voice from heaven. But she liked Benediction best. The 
flower-laden altar! Those gleaming lights! That sense of is 
Presence! She asked nothing more of life than just to kneel 
there and adore. 


IV. 


During the winter which followed Amelia took a great 
liberty. She fell sick! Her nagging guardian resented this, 
and several times daily delivered, to nobody in particular, 
homilies on ingratitude, with particular reference to those 
who, after they had been brought up by a hard-working 
woman and, just as they were able to earn money, were base 
enough to fall sick. So Amelia stole more often into Joe’s 
room. She had fits of coughing, when her poor little 
shoulders shook convulsively, and Joe, looking at her meagre 
figure and seeing how thin and wasted she had grown, said 
within himself, ‘‘ The child is fadin’ like snow before the sun.” 

Then with a kind of desperate cheerfulness he would talk 
of the summer days when she would be well again. 

But Amelia’s cough grew worse, and one day in Joe’s room 
she coughed up blood from her lungs. Joe, terrified at the 
sight of so much blood, which, curiously, he had not expected 
would be so red) laid her on his bed and sent for a doctor. The 
doctor came that night but could do little for Amelia, and 
after he had left Joe stood looking down on that spent figure 
with a passion of desire to do something for her. For in those 
dark eyes there was an added mournfulness—the mournful- 
ness of parting. He took his crucifix and placed it within 
Amelia’s small hand. Something forlorn in the timid tender- 
ness with which she handled the crucifix so touched him that 
he felt near to weeping. “Kiss it, dear little Amelia,” he 
said, and pressed it against her lips. 

And then Joe’s great idea came to him, which, like all 
great ideas, seemed so simple that he wondered it had not 
come to him before. She should be received into the Church. 

And next morning on waking from the uneasy dreams that 
haunt a bed of sickness, Amelia saw beside her the priest 
whose voice had so often filled her heart with a vague sad- 
ness. She never had thought of him as an ordinary mortal 
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who ate and drank and did any of the commonplace things 
of life—still less had she thought that he would ever speak 
to her. But he was there, and holding her ever so gently by 
the hand. 

When the priest left her Amelia lay very still. Her face 
was transfigured and tremulous with happiness because of 
a glory in her heart more poignant than anything she had ever 
felt before. 

During the night she had a recurrence of the hemorrhage 
and died almost at once. She died on the day on which she 
was baptized. Happy, happy Amelia! A pariah no longer! 

When she was being clothed for the grave there was found, 
pressed against the heart that had ceased its troubled beating, 
the little picture of our Lord with the coloured children 


around His knees. 
J. M. CRONIN. 





THE SLEEP OF EARTH 


ET Autumn, lay her broideries by, 
The garrulous starlings, still their mirth, 
And shrilling winds, come not too nigh, 
Lest they should wake our Lady Earth. 


Her long brown hair uncovered lies 
On her flowerless pillow spread ; 

The cloudy curtains of the skies 
Make sombre hangings for her bed. 


The fields that lie, one snowy lawn 
From hedge to leafless hawthorn hedge, 
Are like pale eyelids downward drawn, 
With the dark lashes at the edge. 


Earth sleeps until the Prince shall break 
Through sharpest death and sealéd tomb, 
And leaning to her lips, shall wake 
Their folded blossom into bloom. 


SISTER MARY BENVENUTA, O.P. 

















DEAN SWIFT AND JOHN 
PARTRIDGE 


HE cause of the practical joke carried out by the 

author of Gulliver's Travels, at the expense of John 

Partridge, the astrologer, almanac maker and quack, 

has never been realized. Nor has it been possible hitherto 

to tell the tale in all its bearings, for the simple reason that 

the career of Benjamin Harris, who was the cause of it all, 
has not been known. 

The story had its roots in Titus Oates’s Popish plot, to 
which it was, in a sense, a sequel, and the manner in which 
Swift proved that it was possible to deceive the whole of 
Europe goes far to explain Oates’s success and to bring into 
relief the credulity of our ancestors. 

Titus Oates’s first journalist supporter was Benjamin Harris, 
bookseller, who started a newspaper in his support, on July 7, 
1679. This was entitled, “ Domestick Intelligence; or 
Newes both from City and Country. Published to prevent 
false reports.” 

Harris’s love of truth was testified, partly by the extreme 
economy of it, in this and his other periodicals, issued to 
support Oates, and particularly by the pamphlets issued by 
him, one of which was the famous “Appeal” (written by 
Charles Blount) in favour of the claims of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Charles II.’s illegitimate son, to the throne. For pub- 
lishing the latter pamphlet Harris was sentenced to the pillory, 
fined £500 and imprisoned ; but, nevertheless, after James I1. 
came to the throne in 1685, Harris recommenced his cam- 
paign on behalf of Monmouth, only escaping, when the re- 
bellion failed, by fleeing to America. 

On September 25, 1690, Harris published the first 
American newspaper, at Boston, Massachusetts, under the title 
of “ Publick Occurrences. Both Forreign and Domestick.” 
This met with the same fate as his English newspapers, and 
was at once suppressed for containing “reflexions of a very 
high nature.” 

No other American paper followed until the printed 
“Boston Newsletter"’ of John Campbell appeared in 1704. 
Therefore Benjamin Harris was the patriarch of the Press in 
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a country which nowadays boasts more newspapers than any 
other in the world—nearly 20,000 as a matter of fact—and 
in which journalism, in all its forms, is now taught and studied 
more than anywhere else. 

When it was safe for Harris to return to England, a few 
years after William and Mary came to the throne, he resumed 
his publication of newspapers, issuing the first number of his 
last and most enduring periodical, the “London Post,” in 
1696. This, of course, took the extreme Whig side and, at 
the time when the quarrel, afterwards to be described, broke 
out, contained only two pages, the latter page being headed 
“Resolutions upon the present posture of Affairs. By truth 
and honesty.” “Truth and honesty” was Harris himself. 
But a contemporary London bookseller, John Dunton, who 
was also a Whig, asserts bluntly that Harris “scandalized 
truth by pretending to write for it,” and calls him “a knave.”’ 
If Dunton could write this as late as 1706 everyone else knew 
it—Dean Swift amongst others, who was anything but a Whig. 

In the meantime John Partridge had also been hard at work 
in support of Oates. A shoemaker by trade, Partridge set up 
in business as an astrologer in 1678, dealing in misty pre- 
dictions dotted all over with signs of the Zodiac and planets 
(“‘ pothooks,”” Swift terms them) well calculated to awe the 
ignorant. In these predictions Partridge carried equivoca- 
tion to its finest point, and always claimed that he had fore- 
told events that were past and done with. 

Our prophet got into trouble a little earlier than Harris. He 
had been mixed up in the Rye House plot, was quite willing 
to kill the King, but did not see how he could help to do this 
in the country, as he did not know how to ride. By the time 
evidence to this effect was given, at the trial of the Rye House 
conspirators in 1683, Partridge was safe in Holland, from 
which country he also returned when William and Mary came 
to the throne. Following the example of the Rev. Dr. Oates, 
who had come from the University of Salamanca with the 
degree of D.D. conferred on himself by himself, John Par- 
tridge also brought back the degree of M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, obtained in similar fashion. 

After 1690 there was peace for a time. Dr. Partridge 
married Jane, the widow of Kirkman, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s tailor, and annually issued his almanacs. At the 
end of them advertisements of his celebrated pills and of 
other quack medicines were always to be found. Other 
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astrologers were also at work, continuing, in some cases, the 
almanacs in the names of dead astrologers, like Wing, who 
died in 1668; “Poor Robin” (Henry Care), who died in 
1689; and, amongst those living, were the Jacobite Gadbury, 
with whom Partridge was at war; Dove; and Francis Moore, 
whose almanacs are still carried on. But Partridge, being 
darker and mistier than ever, as time went on and he im- 
proved by practice, was most in demand of them all. 

In the year 1705, Benjamin Harris’s “ London Post” came 
to an end. “Truth and honesty” were not a substitute for 
news, and Dunton unkindly remarks that Harris's “ useless 
and thievish paper was suppressed for want of receivers.” 
So Harris and his son, who knew something about astrology, 
proceeded to give a practical illustration of their personal 
regard for truth and honesty by pirating Partridge’s almanacs 
—a proceeding which the old quack resented so strongly that 
he denounced them at the end of his almanac for 1706. This 
was entitled “ Merlinus Liberatus.”” ‘ By John Partridge, a 
lover of truth.” 

“I have been abused, and the countrey also,” wrote Par- 
tridge, “ by a supplement added to my almanack, forged and 
contrived by Benj. Harris and his son, tho’ I knew nothing of 
it till it was printed.” To prevent the “ abuse of the world” 
by such “ knavish tricks,” he went on, he had printed a hand 
at the end of his almanacs, and as for anything beyond that 
hand, “it is a cheat and he is a knave that did it. So says 
your friend J. Partridge.” 

Harris then placed his additions in the body of the 
almanacs. Partridge, therefore, made a fresh announcement 
in his almanac for 1707: 

“ If there is anything added to this almanack by B. Harris,” 
wrote he, “either in the middle or the end of it, besides these 
three sheets [in octavo, 7.e., 48 pages] it is a piece of knavery 
and not mine. Likewise if there is anything in my name, 
called a prophecy or predictions, it is done by a Pack of 
Rascals contrary to my will or knowledge. I am also in- 
formed that there is in the countrey an almanack sold said 
to be done by Dorothy Partridge, as my wife; there was never 
any such thing pretended to by her, nor is it her name, and 
he is a villain that writes it, and it is a cheat put upon the 
countrey, and this I do to prevent it and to advise you not 
to buy it. John Partridge.” 

Swift was in London at this time. The spectacle of two 
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self-styled lovers of truth (of whose careers he was, of course, 
well aware) falling out over a matter of common honesty in 
this fashion was irresistible. The “Stationer’s Company” 
published all the almanacs during October in each year, and 
when that month arrived, in the same year, 1707, London was 
set agog by a small pamphlet entitled: 

“ Predictions for the year 1708. Wherein the month and 
the day of the month are set down, the Persons named and the 
great actions and events of next year particularly related as 
they will come to pass. Written to prevent the people of 
England from being further imposed upon by the vulgar al- 
manack makers. By Isaac Bickerstaff Esq.” 

Swift had seen the name Bickerstaff over a locksmith’s 
shop in Long Acre and selected it as being somewhat un- 
common. The pseudonym was afterwards used by Steele and 
Addison in the “ Tatler,”’ with Swift’s consent. 

“ Bickerstaff ’’ began by saying that he had “long con- 
sidered the gross abuse of Astrology” and that he “could 
not possibly lay the fault upon the Art, but upon those im- 
postors who set up to be the Artists,” and went on to assert that 
the “ noble art’ had been degraded by a “ few mean, illiterate 
traders.” ‘I wonder,” said he, “when I observe gentlemen 
in the country, rich enough to serve the nation in Parliament, 
poring in Partridge’s almanack to find out the events of the 
year at home and abroad.’’ After this he pointed out the 
ill-defined nature of the predictions of Partridge, Gadbury 
and the rest, and wound up with, “ What have we to do with 
their advertisements of pills, or their mutual quarrels in verse 
and prose of Whig and Tory?” 

For his own part he was about to proceed in a “ New Way,” 
and, therefore, proceeded to give specimens of what he could 
do. “ Partridge and the rest of his clan may hoot me for a 
cheat and an impostor if I fail in any single particular of 
moment. . . . I have set my name at length to be a mark 
of infamy to mankind if they shall find I deceive them. . . . 
My first prediction is but a trifle, yet I will mention it to show 
how ignorant those sottish pretenders to astrology are in their 
own concerns. It relates to Partridge the almanac maker. 
I have consulted the star of his nativity by my own rules; and 
find he will infallibly die upon the 29th of March next, about 
eleven at night, of a raging fever. Therefore I advise him 
to consider of it, and settle his affairs in time.” 

For the rest of the year, “ Bickerstaff” predicted several 
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deaths. Cardinal. de Noailles, the Archbishop of Paris, was 
to die on April aah, and the Prince of the Asturias on April 
11th. The Pope himself would die on September 1 1th. Swift 
reserved the worst of his prophecies for France, as that was 
the kind of prophecy most likely to appeal to Englishmen at 
that time. 

Partridge was then living at East Sheen, some little dis- 
tance out of London, so that it was not easy to ascertain 
whether he was really alive or dead after March 29th. But, 
within a day or two after March 29th, another pamphlet writ- 
ten by Swift appeared. This was entitled: ‘“ The accomplish- 
ment of the first of Mr Bickerstaff's predictions; being an 
account of the death of Mr Partridge, the almanack maker, 
upon the 29th inst.”, in a letter, dated March 3oth, pur- 
porting to be from “a Revenue officer to a Lord.” In this 
letter the death-bed scene was described with much detail. 
Two London quacks, Case and Kirless, were said to have at- 
tended Partridge, and the almanac maker was made to admit 
that although he believed “that Mr Bickerstaff spoke alto- 
gether by guess’ yet he himself was “a poor ignorant fellow” 
who knew that “all pretences of foretelling by Astrology are 
deceits.” In this repentant frame of mind, wrote the 
“Revenue officer,” and with a “Fanatic preacher for his 
spiritual guide"’ Partrige (so the word was misspelt) expired 
about five minutes after seven. ‘ By which it is clear that Mr 
Bickerstaff was mistaken almost four hours in his calculation. 
In other circumstances he was exact enough.” The “ Revenue 
officer ’’ added that he should “ wait with some impatience, 
and not without expectation, the fulfilling of Mr Bickerstaff’s 
second prediction, that the Cardinal de Noailles is to die upon 
the 4th April, and if that should be verified as exactly as this 
of poor Partrige, I must own I shall be wholly surprised, and 
ata loss, and infallibly expect the accomplishment of all the 
rest.’ 

This pamphlet created a sensation, increased by Swift's 
broadside, “‘ Elegy on the death of Mr Patrige” (sic), which 
wound up with the epitaph: 


Here, five feet deep, lies on his back 

A cobbler, starmonger and quack 

Who to the stars in pure goodwill 

Does to his best look upward still- 
Weep all you customers that use 

His pills, his almanacks or shoes. Etc. 
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The joke now succeeded to an extent that must have sur- 
prised Swift himself. Bickerstaff’s Predictions were trans- 
lated into Dutch, German, and probably every other European 
language as well. Incredible as it seems, but the fact is too 
well authenticated to permit any doubt about the matter, the 
Portuguese Inquisition solemnly burnt the pamphlet, probably 
because of the predictions of the deaths of the Pope and the 
Archbishop of Paris. 

In the meantime Partridge was at his wit’s end to know what 
to do, and advertised in the papers that he was “ not only now 
alive, but was also alive upon the 29th of March in question.”’ 
The absurd wording of this denial of his death only height- 
ened the mirth among the wits and led to the frank disbelief 
of the people. - In his perplexity, the indignant astrologer 
turned to Dr. Thomas Yalden for aid; and, with the help of 
Congreve, Steele and, probably, Swift himself, Yalden con- 
cocted an amusing skit in Partridge’s defence. This was en- 
titled: “Squire Bickerstaff detected; or, the Astrological 
Impostor convicted.” 

“ It is hard, my dear Countreymen of these United Nations,” 
began this tract, “it is very hard that a Britain (sic) born, a 
Protestant Astrologer, a man of Revolutionary principles, an 
assertor of the Liberty and Property of the People, should 
cry out in vain for justice against a Frenchman, a Papist and 
an illiterate pretender to Science” (! ) 

Cardinal de Noailles was then invited to take up his pen 
in his own defence; and, in giving an account of the events 
of March 29th, the tract described the tolling of the passing 
bell, the arrival of the sexton and undertaker to measure Par- 
tridge for his coffin, and so on. This account wound up 
with an “advertisement” of an “Appeal to the Learned,” 
said to be in the press and addressed by Partridge to the 
“ Literati of the whole World.”” This asserted that “ France 
and Rome are at the bottom of this horrid conspiracy against 
me,” and added that Bickerstaff, “the culprit aforesaid, is 
a Popish emissary, has paid his visits to St. Germains, and 
is now in the measures of Lewis XIV; that, in attempting my 
reputation, there is a general Massacre of Learning designed 
in these Realms; and, through my sides, there is a wound 
given to all the Protestant almanack makers in the Universe.” 

The Stationers’ Company had removed Partridge’s name 
from their list, on the ground that he was dead. Nevertheless 
the Company published Partridge’s Almanac for 1709, in 
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October 1708, probably because it was considered to have 
been written before his death. Partridge seized the oppor- 
tunity of adding a note at the end, in which he stated that 
Bickerstaff ‘“ was a sham name” and his predictions done by 
“an impudent lying fellow.” He then went on to reveal his 
own credulous self-delusion: 

“But his prediction did not prove true! What will he say 
to that? For the Fool had considered the star of my nativity, 
as he said. Why the truth is he will be hard put to it to 
find a salvo for his honour. It was a bold touch, and he did 
not know but it might prove true”’! 

As the Stationers’ Company was in the habit of issuing 
almanacs by long dead astrologers, they probably considered 
this addition merely to be an advertisement by Partridge’s 
successor, more especially as they themselves did not print 
the almanacs. Nevertheless, it was going a little too far, and 
so, for the next four years, Partridge’s almanacs were stopped, 
the Company issuing a Partridge’s almanac composed by 
Harris and his accomplices. 

Swift's final tract now appeared. It was a “ Vindication of 
Isaac Bickerstaff Esq. against what is objected to him by 
Mr Partridge, in his Almanack for the present year, 1709.” 

This commenced with a grave expostulation, convicting 
Partridge of ungentlemanly conduct in calling him “ fool,” 
“ villain,” and “impudent fellow,” and ended with a num- 
ber of proofs that Partridge was wot alive. The pamphlet 
is a masterpiece of irony; and as regards the continued pub- 
lication of almanacs by Partridge, in spite of his death, 
pointed out that Gadbury (died 1704), “ Poor Robin,” Dove, 
Wing and others still continued to publish almanacs, although 
they were dead. And as for the assertion of a Frenchman, 
that Cardinal de Noailles was still alive, “ notwithstanding 
the pretended prophecy of Monsieur Biquerstaffe,” how far 
was “a Frenchman, a Papist,”’ and an enemy to be believed, 
“in his own cause, against an English Protestant, who is /rue 
to the Government?” 

This ended the controversy,by which Harris benefited most. 
But at the end of 1713, Partridge was able to start again 
with “ Merlinus Redivivus,” for 1714. “ By John Partridge, 
a lover of truth.” Having found out by this time who 
“ Bickerstaff ’’ and his associates really were, it was a much 
chastened Partridge who indicted an epistle to “ Isaac Bicker- 
staff Esq.” on the second page of his almanac. He assumed 
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that Steele and his “ Tatler” were the real Bickerstaff, and 
was almost complimentary in tone about it. As for Swift, 
however, he was “a notorious cheat” and “I have some 
thoughts of obliging the World with his Nativity, but shall 
defer that to another opportunity.” 

At the end of this almanac, the cause of this story and 
author of all this trouble, Benjamin Harris, was once more 
denounced : 

“This is to give notice to all people, that all those Pro- 
phecies, Predictions, Almanacks and other Pamphlets that had 
my name, either true or shammed with the want of a letter; I 
say that they were all impudent forgeries, by a breed of vil- 
lains, and wholly without my knowledge or consent. And 
I doubt not but those beggarly villains that have scarce bread 
to eat without being rogues, two or three poor printers and a 
bookbinder, with honest Ben, will be at their old trade again, 
of prophesying in my name. This is, therefore, to give notice, 
that if there is anything in print in my name beside this 
almanack, you may depend on it that it is a lie, and he is a 
villain that writes and prints it.” 

Partridge died on June 24, 1715, at East Sheen, and was 
buried in Mortlake churchyard, where his tombstone can still 
be seen. The date of Harris’s death is unknown. 


J. B. WILLIAMS. 


NAZARETH 


T eventide, we entered Nazareth 
Set in the hills against a primrose sky. 

The houses were like friends. There was a sigh 
Of wind through ebon trees. I held my breath ; 
For here was beauty unafraid of death— 
Christ’s ever-youth. His churches, standing by, 
Seemed very young, more wondering than shy. . . 
And with that wonder of Elizabeth. 


I heard of Jesus from a Syrian boy— 

Sweet, the Lord’s Name in French—and oh ! his joy 
To find I cared for One Who grew-up here. 

He fetched me water, and he brought me fruit ; 

And was so loving-kind, I was struck mute. . . 
Feeling the perfect Presence very near. 


ARMEL O'CONNOR. 


























SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 
“IMITATION OF CHRIST” 


“He that followeth Me walketh not in darkness.”—S/. J/oAn viii. to. 


E know so little of those who have done most for 

\ N this world. It is as though the maz were sunk in 

the work—lost, melted in the sun which he causes 

to shine—forgotten by the very power of his work for 
humanity. 

Away in Kempen, in the diocese of Cologne, was born such 
aone. Dom Vincent Scully, C.R.L., gives the date as 1379; 
others say it was in 1380 that Thomas 4 Kempis, the inspired 
author of that wonderful book 7'he /mitation of Christ, first 
saw the light. His name was Thomas Hemerken; we are 
told that at the early age of thirteen he left home to join his 
brother John (who had already departed when Thomas was 
only an infant) at Deventer in Holland, where the “ Brothers 
of the Common Life” lived. John was the third on the list 
of the Devout Clerics who first made profession of the reli- 
gious life as Canons Regular. 

Dom Scully, C.R.L., in his admirable Zi/e of Thomas a 
Kempis, quotes John Busch, who says in his Chronicles o7 
Windesheim that John was a deacon at the time of Thomas's 
arrival. Thomas long cherished the desire to join his brother 
in the Windesheim congregation; and when he eventually 
entered the Priory of Mount St. Agnes, September 1397, John 
was Superior there. To follow his monastic life would be to 
read the history of the Congregation—that wonderful out- 
come of the efforts of Gerard Groot and Thomas Radewyn, 
who set their lives as holy examples to redeem the widespread 
corruption and scandals among both clergy and laity of the 
fourteenth century. It is an edifying story; but our object 
is to speak of the glorious work which Thomas has left in the 
little cell of Mount St. Agnes, among his beautiful illuminated 
MSS., where he transcribed the Bible and several religious 
treatises. 

He himself was clothed a Canon Regular in 1406. His 
sanctity as a novice gave supreme edification to all who lived 
with him during the seven years of holy preparation. 

He was ordained in 1413 in the thirty-fourth year of his 
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age; and the year after the completion and consecration of 
the church of St. Agnes. He lived to attain fifty-four years 
of priesthood, and in 1425 he was made sub-prior of St. 
Agnes’ Monastery, outside Zwolle. 

Dom Vincent Scully’s Zife of Thomas &@ Kempis has an 
introduction by Sir Francis Cruise, the great authority on 
the /mitation, and this author devoted the spare hours of his 
medical profession to prove the authorship of that precious 
work which was truly the whole world’s wealth. The gist of the 
proof is comprised, as Dr. Cruise says, in one statement. The 
extraordinary controversy which ensued about the authorship 
was accounted for by the lovable writer's self-oblivion, self- 
annihilation—(his motto was “Love to be unknown and 
valued as nothing”)—and by his publishing his /mitation 
anonymously. It has been attributed to St. Bernard, St. 
Bonaventure, Thomas Gallus, Henry de Ralcar, Rudolph of 
Saxony, Ubertinus de Cassalis, Innocent III., Rainalezzi, John 
Tambaco, John Charlier de Gerson (Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris), and John a Kempis (his elder brother), all 
spiritual writers. The “light of truth pierced,” says Dr. 
Cruise, “and dissipated the mists of obscurity and all the 
other claimants sank into oblivion.” 

Those who wish to study the old controversy should read 
Who was the Author of “The Imitation of Christ”? by Sir 
Francis Cruise, M.D. (C.T.S. 1898), and his Zi/e of Fhomas 
a Kempis, 1887. 

For ourselves, we simply want to sit for a few moments with 
this perfect book before us and wonder if we appreciate, value, 
love, and reverence this almost superhuman treasure-house of 
wisdom and strength, inspiration and spiritual insight,amazing 
in its universal application, overwhelming in its individual 
knowledge of the human soul. A book so valuable in a 
national way was the most universally translated book in 
the world, next to the Bible. From the little copies for a few 
pence to the 1855 edition (of which each copy cost £620), 
brought out at the expense of the Imprimerie Impériale of 
Paris at the cost of £60,000, of which 100 copies were 
executed, it has been issued in every form. 

Fotenelle calls it “the most perfect work that has come 
from the hand of man.” It was loved by all, from the 
greatest saints and writers down to poor Maggie Tulliver. 

There are some things in life which we possess and use 
and live with, until each day makes it more difficult to realize 
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what in our very soul's centre have become a shrined precious 
store of light and brilliancy lent to our poor dark little cells. 
The Imitation of Christ is one of these most precious treasures. 

It was first published in 1436, so that for more than five 
and a half centuries its voice has led, inspired, stimulated, 
absorbed and convinced endless souls, and stands as the per- 
fect epitome of the example Christ left for the real life, that 
of “imitating Christ and despising all the vanities of the 
world.” 

Dom Scully says that when we know the book was written 
before the author was forty, we marvel, and yet regret that 
old age did not give its fruits, but the concentration of holi- 
ness in the short space is best illustrated by a quotation from 
Wisdom iv. 8, 9: “.Venerable old age is not that of long time, 
nor counted by the number of years: but the understanding of 
a man is grey hairs, and a spotless life is old age.” 

The work was first published separately in the Books it is 
divided into, each being looked upon as a separate treatise, 
the first chapter of each book usually being the title of the 
treatise, but there was much difference of opinion in the first 
autograph edition. This was published in 1440. 

The Imitation of Christ is unique in its adaptation to every 
state of life, and what is so curious, it applies to ad/ times, 
so that in the twentieth century, without the least need of 
alteration, the lessons, the inspiration, the philosophy are as 
living as in the fifteenth century when it came forth from 
Mount St. Agnes. In its four Books, one takes up, say, 
Chapter xii. of the Second Book, “The Royal Road of the 
Cross,” and straightway we have the most modern and ap- 
pealing dicta as in the mystical output of these latter days, 
This is followed by the consolations of the mystic life after 
the heat of the Calvary climb: in “ The Internal Discourse of 
Christ to a faithful soul ’—‘ Keep thyself with Me and thou 
shalt find peace.” “Let go all transitory things: seek the 
eternal.” “Happy ears that receive the breathings of the divine 
whisper, and take no heed of the whisperings of this world.” 
“Happy ears, indeed, that hearken not to the voice which 
soundeth without, but to truth itself teaching within.” 

It is almost impossible to do more than touch upon the 
salient beauties of so wonderful a book, the whole tenor, the 
key-note of which is the “ leaving all things to follow Him,” 
and the absence of peace outside God and the charity neces- 
sary among ourselves. Monastic in temperament, the author 
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enjoins as far as possible freedom from inordinate affections, 
and that burning love for Jesus above all things, which is 
so exquisitely illustrated and developed in Book IV. on Holy 
Communion—written at the time of his ordination to the 
priesthood, a Book which has never been surpassed in its 
claim to be the most beautiful treatise of the Blessed 
Eucharist. To quote only the all-embracing preparation: “ I 
am the Lover of Purity and the Giver of all holiness. I seek a 
pure heart, and there is the place of My rest” . . . . “shut 
out the whole world ’’—could there be a more compelling ad- 
monition to exclude all distraction? It is not only “the whole 
world,” but “all the tumult of vices,”” he exhorts the devout 
soul to exclude, “for every lover prepares the best and most 
beautiful room for his dearly beloved, because hereby his 
affection for his true love is known.’”’ And again he says: 
“Know nevertheless, that thou canst not sufficiently prepare 
thyself by the merit of any action of thine, even shouldst thou 
busy thyself thus for a whole year together, and think of 
nothing else.” ! ‘ Do, therefore, what lieth in thee, and do it 
diligently... Then comes the lesson of motive, “not out of 
custom nor from necessity, but with fear, reverence, and af- 
fection, receive the Body of the Beloved Lord God, who 
vouchsafeth to come to thee.” “I will supply what is wanting 
to thee; come and receive Me.” ‘“ Thou hast need of Me, 
not I of thee.’’ These lovely pleadings are followed by lessons 
of amendment and perseverance, and the whole is summed 
up: “For thou hast Him whom all the world cannot take 
from thee.” 

A few chapters further on we have one of the most magnifi- 
cent prayers of petition for the Divine help in our necessities: 
““When Jesus comes and often giveth in one short moment 
what He hath for a long time denied.” The first verse com- 
prises more than reams of spiritual literature. We all know 
it I am sure. “O most sweet and loving Lord, whom I now 
desire to receive with devotion, Thou knowest my weakness 
and all my needs; by how great evils and vices I am beset; 
how often I am oppressed, tempted, troubled and defiled.” 
We often say this, but do not as often realize, analyse the 
compendium of meaning, lying therein; there is the desire 
for Him expressed ; the humility of acknowledgment of weak- 
ness and the abundance of needs, the knowledge and confes- 
sion of sin and temptation; the sadness of the weight, the 


1 Book IV, Ch. xii. 
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frequent imminence of falls, the worry and anxieties of life, 
and the better knowledge of the stain of sin. That is only the 
preface before the pleading of implicit trust and confidence 
for purgation, transformation and union till St. John of the 
Cross might be heard in the last verse of seraphic love. 

Chapter xiii. on the desire for Communion is known by 
heart, I feel sure, by many, and yet each time we read it, some- 
thing new unveils itself. 

Chapter ix. is the epitome of self-offering and an ex- 
haustive prayer for one’s own needs, and at the same time a 
complete remembrance of the varying needs of others— it 
seems to ring like a Collect of the Mass. Have we ever 
noticed how the treatise leads up to this Prayer of Oblation? 
The Voice of Christ, ‘Come to Me ’’—the injunction to rever- 
ence in Chapter i., “ for this passeth all understanding,” then 
the great goodness and true love of God shown to men in this 
Sacrament, the plea for frequency of reception; and then 
there is a wonderful chapter, like a litany of self-accusation 
and resolution (suited for both priests and laity), which seems 
to be the practical setting right for the oblation of “ our- 
selves and all that is ours” to God, and the prayer for all. 

Thomas 4 Kempis is very human, and he does not forget 
the over-solicitude of some who would be hindered thereby ; 
“abandon not the Holy Communion for every trifling trouble 
and vexation, but go quietly to Confession and willingly for- 
give others all their offences against thee.’”’ How simple and 
short! But he thinks of every little excuse, every futile ob- 
stacle—levels them all to the ground and warns the procras- 
tinating penitent, who prepares only for the Feas¢ celebration. 
Chapter x. should be known like the cottage bedroom texts, 
for it is simple and so forcible. Of course this last Book 
is the finale of the idea—the golden thread of the whole work 
—and in these present days of frequent Communion gets read 
most frequently, whilst the food for meditation in the earlier 
Books is really the remote preparation for the Union with 
God. There is not one chapter that is not perfect and com- 
plete; for every situation of life the author meets every com- 
plexity and doubt. There is comfort and solace for all the 
sorrows of the human race. He lifts us in the sadness of 
our heavy moods and waters the dryness of our souls. 

The theological virtues are the subjects of different dis- 
courses. One of the best little homilies on Faith is that called 
. “On Reading the Holy Scriptures.” “Truth is to be sought 
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for in the Holy Scriptures, not eloquence.”’ At the present 
day it is obvious that the beauty of the Bible as a 400%, as 
literature, is admired and sought—not as the vehicle of truth 
and the inspired Word of God. “ Inquire not who may have 
said a thing, but consider what is said.” This is only one 
witness of faith. 

The seventh chapter is a negative exhorting to Hope, called 
“Of avoiding vain hope and arrogance,” but the bracing 
Chapter lix. says “ That all hope and confidence is to be fixed 
in God alone,” and the ending peroration of this discourse is 


‘very fine. Charity runs through all the work—Love of God, 


love of the Cross. 

We must not forget Chapter xxi., Book III., in favour of 
prayer. “Rest in God above all goods or gifts.” ‘Thou 
alone most beautiful and loving; Thou alone most rich and 
glorious above all things.”’ 

What one feels in this precious work is the thirst for God 
and the impossibility of aught else satisfying that thirst—and 
the constant reminder of self-oblivion being one of the con- 
ditions of peace—humility. 

A writer once pointed out to me that the author did not 
treat of one beautiful lesson or practice of our Blessed Lord, 
i.e., charity towards others—and at first the idea seems 
plausible ; but read through a secowd time the chapters called 
“Bearing with the defects of others,” “Of supporting in- 
juries,”’ “ Of avoiding rash judgments,” “ Of Prudence in what 
we do.”’ They all inculcate lessons of kindness, and despise 
the hard, self-righteousness, and one of our Lord’s oft-re- 
peated mandates is typified in this: “ And so it is clear how 
seldom we weigh our neighbour in the same balance with 
ourselves.” ‘If all were perfect, what then should we 
have to bear with others for the love of God?’’ One must 
remember that the life of our author was a monastic one, and 
all his bent was community life (as the chapter against in- 
ordinate affections and guarding against too much intimacy 
in the monastic life show), but one has only to heed the hidden 
touches: ‘‘ Of prudence in what to do,” for instance, “ perfect 
men do not easily give credit to every tale-bearer, for they 
know human weakness is prone to evil and very apt to slip 
in speech.” “Alas! oftentimes is evil more readily believed 
and spoken of our neighbour than good; so weak are we.” 
‘““We should bear charity towards all men, but familiarity is 
not expedient.” 
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These are only a few poorly chosen instances of his lesson 
of Charity. The very offering at Holy Communion in Book 
IV. is full of charity towards our brethren, our neighbours and 
fellow-sinners. In the exquisite chapter “ Of the good, peace- 
able man,” we have: “But keep thyself in peace, and then 
thou shalt be able to bring others peace.” ‘He who is in 
perfect peace, suspects no man.” “If thou wilt be borne 
with, bear also with another.” The chapters ring with the 
love of others. The magnificent chapter on “ The Royal Road 
of the Cross”’ is too full of beauty and truth to quote. 

There is a belief, or rather shall we say, an idea, that no 
matter what trouble you are in, what perplexity you want to 
unravel, any time you put your finger on any page or any 
number of “ The Following of Christ"’ you will find tlie be- 
loved author gives you your desire. Invariably have I found 
this to be true. How often has one turned in adversity, in 
worries and little troubles (“The Enemies,”’ as Dora Shorter 
calls them)—and in the heavier weights one has to bear and 
lift if one can—how often has one turned the page: ‘“ Many 
things also must thou pass by with a deaf ear, and think rather 
of those things which belong to thy peace”! And one closes 
the book as one would enter into a beautiful garden, out of 
the purlieus of sin and stain, and rest and be refreshed—for 
the worries will slip off your shoulders as you raise your eyes 
to God and say with this dear, lovable author, “ Speak then, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth, for Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 

This book has lessons to calm the over-zealous—to shield 
from despair, to quiet the rebel. Alone in its sweetness, in 
its deep philosophy, in its Christ-like lessons of Beatitudes— 
it takes hold of every hand, great or little, and leads them 
home, the child and the aged—to Peace. 


EDITH PEARSON. 
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HE inquiry by the Congregation of Rites into the 
sanctity of Father Isaac Jogues with a view to his 
Beatification brings this heroic soul once more pro- 
minently before the public. Both in Canada and the United 
States he is a popular favourite. He gets appreciative men- 
tion in our school histories. ‘Non-Catholics accord him a 
special reverence. Parkman, a Bostonian, who lived and died 
a Protestant, has written a delightful and most readable book, 
entitled Zhe Jesuits in North America: a Catholic author 
could not write more reverently about Father Jogues. For 
a good working knowledge of this Father and his companions 
let me commend Pioneer Priests of North America, by Father 
Campbell, S.J., published by the America Press. This work 
has been freely consulted for the purposes of the present 
article. 

The True Faith spread in Northern America from three 
distinct sources. One was the Jesuits in Maryland, of whom 
the most successful missionary to the Indians was Father 
Andrew White, the period of whose missionary activities, 
though fruitful, was brief. The Puritans, who had been wel- 
comed to the Catholic colony of Maryland, and granted the 
toleration that had been denied them in Virginia, joined 
Clayborne in his attempt to overthrow the Catholic Lord 
Baltimore. Their efforts met with success. Father White 
and another priest fell into the hands of Clayborne, were put 
in irons, imprisoned, and finally sent back to England. This 
was in 1646: Father White had Leen in Maryland since 
1632. From England he went to Belgium, tried to return to 
Maryland, but failed. He died in Hampshire in 1656, 
having spent the last years of his life as chaplain in the house 
of a Catholic nobleman. Henceforth we hear very little of 
Maryland in connection with Indian missions, though the 
Jesuits returned, and remained there till their suppression in 
1783. Indeed, even though suppressed, they continued to 
live in the colony, and it was from their ranks that the first 
Bishop in the States was selected, the Most Reverend John 
Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore. 

In the South-East and the South-West, under the rule of 
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Catholic Spain, missionaries to the Indians had a free hand ; 
nay more, help and encouragement from the ruling authori- 
ties. Geographically there were two distinct centres of 
operation in that part of the States, but numerically only 
one, and that was Spanish. All the missionaries were 
Spaniards, and Jesuits, Dominicans, and Franciscans 
laboured there with marked success. The latter were es- 
pecially prominent, and in California at the present day the 
Missions (Franciscan) and Father Junipero Serra are in- 
separably intertwined with the history of the State. The 
Californians point out with pride the old Missions, and Father 
Serra is perhaps the best known, the most popular figure in the 
history of California. 

The third strongest, which was also the most enduring 
source of missionary initiative, and, let it be added, the best 
known source of missionary activity, was Quebec. There were 
the Recollects, Sulpicians, and Priests of the Foreign Mis- 
sions, but the Jesuits were the most numerous, the most daring, 
and the most successful of all. 

The Relations, or letters of individual Jesuits to their 
Superiors, form several bulky volumes, and are a storehouse 
of curious, interesting, and valuable information. They were 
published in Quebec in 1858, and again in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1897. We-can trace the activities of those Jesuit mission- 
aries along the Great Lakes, the natural highway to the West: 
we read with lively interest the groping of the explorers after 
the Mississippi, of whose fame they had heard from the 
Indians. Then Fathers Marquette and Joliet find it, and 
travel by it as far as the Arkansas: La Salle goes further along 
its course, even to the very mouth. New Orleans is founded, 
and we see the chain of French settlements, garrisons, trading 
posts extending from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Every post in this long line has 
its church and its resident priest. Nor is this all. The mis- 
sionaries went north, south, east, and west of the line in- 
dicated. One of them, Aulneau, was murdered by the Sioux 
in this neighbourhood, more than three hundred miles north 
of the St. Lawrence-Mississippi route. The map still re- 
tains some of the old French names—Detroit, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Marquette, Duluth, Mille Lacs, Prairie du Chien, St. 
Louis, Baton Rouge, New Orleans. One of the missionaries, 
Pére Marquette, has a railway named after him; another, 
Allouez, a most successful missionary, who is credited with 
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10,000 baptisms of Indians, gives his name to a suburb of 
Superior, and the traveller to the Head of the Lakes may see 
the name of the famous missionary on the trams that rush 
through the streets of Superior. 

The first Jesuits came to Quebec in 1625. Except for three 
years of enforced absence they had been there for eleven 
years when Father Jogues arrived in 1636. Born in Orleans 
in 1607, he studied in Rouen, and entered the Jesuit novitiate 
in Paris in 1624. He studied and taught as Jesuits do, had 
Father Louis Lallemant, the author of the well - known 
Doctrine Spirituelle as his novice-master, was ordained, and 
quickly sent to Canada. Immediately, he was in the thick of 
missionary life among the Indians. His first introduction to 
it was on the banks of the wide and beautiful St. Lawrence, 
where he saw a flotilla of canoes coming down the stream, 
and with them was Father Daniel, barefooted and bare- 
headed, his cassock in rags—for all the Jesuits wore the cas- 
sock, and thence came the term “ Black Robe,” the Indian 
name for a priest—his breviary hanging from his neck by 
a string. Father Daniel was paddling might and main like 
the rest of the Indians. 

The escort of Father Daniel consisted of Hurons, and they 
refused to return without a priest. Father Le Jeune, the 
Superior of the Jesuits at Quebec, appointed Father Jogues in 
place of Father Daniel. So he set out with the Hurons to 
their territory, which lay in Canada north of the lake that 
bears their name. The route was along the Ottawa river, the 
Hurons avoiding the southern route through fear of their 
mortal enemies the Iroquois. The journey was made by 
canoe. When they met rapids, they got into the water and 
pushed the canoes before them. Sometimes they portaged, 
d.e., they went along the river bank, carrying canoes, pro- 
visions, everything they possessed. Portaging was avoided as 
far as possible: it meant crashing through the underbrush, 
wading the swamps, and being devoured by the countless and 
voracious mosquitoes which infest the woods and swamps, but 
do not give so much trouble in the open river or lake. Some- 
times the journey was interrupted because the food supply, in- 
variably a modest one to avoid over-weighting the canocs, 
gave out, and the travellers had perforce to become hunters or 
starve to death. The party lived on Indian corn and water, 
and slept in the woods or on the rocks. Such was the common 
life in those missionary journeys: paddling, portaging, living 
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on the plainest fare, sleeping in the open, sometimes hunting 
for a bare subsistence. In this fashion Father Jogues arrived 
at Ihonitiria, the Huron mission, where he was warmly wel- 
comed by Father De Brébeuf, the local Superior. 

It is comparatively easy for me, living as I do on the very 
verge of the western boundary of the missionaries’ activities, 
to form a rough picture of them, and of the life they led. 
There is a portage, a long and difficult one, within five minutes 
walk of the hotel at which I stay. I lived on the shores of 
Lake Superior, at the eastern end of which Father Jogues and 
Father Raymbault met the Chippewas. Their reservations are 
all round me, north, south, east, and west. The Sioux, whom 
Father Jogues promised to evangelize, have a reservation 
about '200 miles due west of here. Let me add, the Indians, 
if they only abandon Grand Medicine (paganism), almost in- 
variably become Catholics. The married minister does not 
appeal to them: they want the Black Robe, the man who re- 
cites the Big Prayer (the Mass), wears the crucifix, and says 
the Rosary. All the reservations in this neighbourhood have 
either visiting or resident priests, and some of them have 
Sisters’ Schools. I saw the birch bark canoe, so distinctive 
of the Indians, on a lake south of here. The forest is all 
round me; one has only to leave the infrequent, new, rough, 
mud roads, and plunge into the forest, and see it practically 
as it was in Father Jogues’ time. The weather, the intense 
cold of winter, the heat and the mosquitoes of the summer, 
and the swamps are still the same, and even to-day the pack, 
which is something like a soldier’s knapsack only larger, is 
a popular mode of carrying goods. 

Soon after Father Jogues’ arrival at the Huron mission he 
was suffering from fever, and the other priests caught it from 
him. For beds they had mats, the hospital was a rude cabin, 
their medicine what they got by boiling roots. According to 
the then prevailing fashion in medicine it was decided that 
Father Jogues should be bled, and he himself performed the 
operation, opening a vein in his arm with a lance. The 
Fathers recovered, but the fever broke out among the Indians, 
and hundreds of them died. Ihonitiria was abandoned by 
them in disgust, and they retired to Ste. Marie. It was 
situated on the river Wye, which flows from Lake Simcoe 
into Georgian Bay. Father Jogues was the builder of Ste. 
Marie, and well did he perform his task. It now became the 
headquarters of the Huron mission. There the missionaries 
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came from outlying stations; it was there they made their 
annual retreat. Land was cultivated, cattle were kept, and 
open-handed hospitality to the visiting Indians was the rule. 

Father Jogues’ first missionary effort away from Ste. Marie 
was amongst the Tobacco Indians, known also as the Petuns. 
He was accompanied by Father Garnier. Their effort was 
afailure. Just one baptism, of a pooroldsquaw! They were 
driven by the Petuns from village to village, forced out of 
the wigwams in the dead of night, and that when the snow lay 
on the ground ; not the damp, soft snow one sees in the British 
Isles, but the hard, dry snow one meets with in those latitudes, 
fine as sifted sugar. And the cold! To realize it, one must 
experience the cold of these latitudes. Then one knows what 
is meant by thirty, forty, fifty degrees below zero. And yet 
men did and do survive this intense cold. Perhaps the ex- 
planation is to be found in the dry, bracing air, in the open- 
air life, in the wonderful resisting power the human frame 
exhibits when it is put to the test. The sequel of the mission 
was more promising than the beginning. Whether it was 
the sufferings and prayers of the missionaries, or the prayers 
of the baptized squaw that were powerful with God, anyhow 
Father Garnier returned next year and founded a prosperous 
mission. 

Further west, on the shores of Lake Superior, dwelt the 
Chippewas, known also as the Ojibways. They came to visit 
the Hurons, and, pleased with what they saw, asked that they 
too might have a priest. They got two, Father Jogues and 
Father Raymbault. 

The canoes started from Georgian Bay at the head of Lake 
Michigan, and the party paddled west till they came to Sault 
Ste. Marie, which divides Northern Michigan from Ontario. 
It was the missionaries that gave it the name it bears to the 
present day. The rapids were a favourite fishing ground for 
the Indians, and so were eminently suited as a centre of mis- 
sionary activity. Sault Ste. Marie to-day gives its name to 
a diocese on the Canadian side of the Great Lakes. 

The Fathers met two thousand Indians at the Sault. Father 
Jogues addressed them, and promised that after consulting 
his Superior he would establish a mission there. “ And then,” 
said he, “after instructing you we shall go thither.” The 
direction was indicated by a cross he had erected, which 
looked westward towards the country of the Sioux. 

There spoke the spirit of the early missionaries, those men 
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of iron frames, of strong faith, of burning zeal for souls, 
who ever sought new fields of conquest. 

Their visit brought to an end, both Fathers started to 
paddle back to Georgian Bay. When they arrived Father 
Raymbault was miserably sick. He needed to be carried back 
to Quebec if he were to have any chance of living. Father 
Jogues volunteered to accompany him, and his offer was ac- 
cepted. Father Raymbault reached Quebec alive, but died 
soon afterwards. Father Jogues had also the task of bring- 
ing back supplies to Ste. Marie: wine for Mass, clothing, and 
everything else that was needed. 

He started back with two Indian chiefs. There were in 
all about forty Indians in the company, whilst with Father 
Jogues were René Goupil and William Cofiture, two whose 
position was peculiar, and demands special notice. They may 
be described as informal lay-Brothers. They took no vows, 
and were in no way bound to the Society, though they had 
volunteered to help the Fathers, and to share with them the 
hardships of missionary life. Truly the missionary spirit was 
strong in Quebec when even laymen volunteered to lend to 
the missionaries such heroic aid. 

The Governor, understanding the situation, was willing to 
send a detachment of soldiers, but the Indians refused; they 
were able to take care of themselves. But they failed to make 
their words good. On the way back to Ste. Marie the 
Iroquois attacked them beyond Three Rivers, being seventy 
to forty in number. The Iroquois had moreover the advant- 
age of the ambush they had set for the party. During the 
fighting Father Jogues was baptizing one of the Indians who 
had been under instruction. When he looked up from his 
task he saw that most of the Hurons were running away, and 
that those who held their ground were prisoners. } Among 
the latter was René Goupil. Father Jogues might have es- 
caped, but when he saw how things stood he came out into 
the open and was taken prisoner. Codture had escaped, but 
when he missed Father Jogues he too turned back, as did also 
one of the Huron chiefs. Thus the three white men of the 
party were all prisoners. 

Father Jogues was beaten to the ground, and for a while 
lay there unconscious. As he came to himself he found that 
two Iroquois were gnawing off his fingers with their teeth. 
The prisoners were put in canoes, and the victors hurried up 
the stream to the point where the Sorel flows into the St. 
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Lawrence. The journey was then up the Sorel to Lake 
Champlain, and from there to the Mohawk river, the home 
of the Iroquois, who are often called Mohawks, though really 
the Mohawks are only one of the five tribes that formed the 
confederation. 

Beaten with sticks and clubs, refused food and drink, 
suffering from their wounds, the prisoners still had to run the 
gauntlet. This consisted in walking between two lines of 
savages armed with clubs, sticks, and knives, and having blows 
and cuts showered on them. Every time they met a fresh 
band of Iroquois, they had to face the ordeal anew. At Os- 
sernenon, now Auriesville, New York, an Indian woman, who 
was a Christian, a prisoner too, by the way, was compelled 
by the Iroquois, under threat of death, to saw off Father 
Jogues’ thumb. He had already lost several finger joints, 
gnawed or burned off by the Indians. 

All the rest of the prisoners were either killed or distributed 
amongst the tribes, by whom they were adopted. This was 
the fate of William Cofiture, who now began to dress and 
live as an Indian. Father Jogues and René Goupil alone re- 
mained prisoners. A savage saw René Goupil make the sign 
of the cross on the head of a child; he stole up behind him 
and buried his tomahawk in his skull. Father Jogues gave 
him absolution, and waited for his own turn, but it did not 
come just then. 

Father Jogues was now absolutely alone among the 
Iroquois, and endured more than a year of horrible captivity. 
Fortunately his Superiors ordered him to write an account 
of that dreadful time, so we know with certainty what he 
suffered. The deerskin he wore was full of vermin: he was 
forced to tramp after his jailers, weak and suffering as he 
was, to be exhibited and stared at in the villages they visited. 
His flesh was diseased and his wounds gangrened. Yet he 
managed to encourage the Huron prisoners that were brought 
to the camp, and whenever he saw a dying child he baptized 
it. «He also administered baptism to captives that were to 
be burned at the stake. Seventy in all did he baptize, the 
first baptisms in the State of New York. Of course it was 
only the abundant grace of God that brought him through 
that terrible time. He tells us how he used to cut a cross in 
the trunk of a tree, and spend hours on his knees in prayer 
in the forest amid the deep snows of winter. And the poor 
old squaw in whose hut he lived, “ Aunt” he called her, was 
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kind to him. She did her best for his many wounds, and 
also warned him of any danger she knew was threatening 
him. We do not know if he converted her. It is more than 
likely he did. 

But relief was at hand. Kieft, the Governor of Manhattan, 
sent a positive order to the commandant at Fort Orange, now 
Albany, to secure Father Jogues’ release. When the Iroquois 
brought their prisoner to Fort Orange, the commandant in- 
sisted that he should make his escape, and promised his aid. 
Jogues refused: he would not abandon his post. The 
Dutchman was amazed, and angrily remonstrated with him 
that his time was wasted, that he was throwing his life away ; 
that the Iroquois, he warned him, would not allow him to talk 
religion, or go near the Huron prisoners. Finally he told 
him that he was to die as soon as he was brought back to 
Ossernenon. Father Jogues spent a night in prayer, and the 
following morning consented to leave the Iroquois. 

His escape was managed, though not without difficulty. The 
next stopping place was New York, then Manhattan, and in 
Dutch hands. The Governor gave Jogues an honourable re- 
ception, and supplied him with suitable clothes to take the 
place of the half savage costume he was then wearing. He 
was a curiosity on Manhattan Island, a Catholic priest, a 
Jesuit, a sufferer for the Faith, amongst Dutch Calvinists. 
His maimed hands spoke for him. No wonder he was re- 
ceived as a distinguished visitor. There were just two 
Catholics in Manhattan, a Portuguese woman, the wife of an 
officer of the Garrison, and an Irishman from Maryland. The 
Irishman went to Confession, glad to get the chance, delighted 
to see a priest in that Calvinistic neighbourhood. He cannot 
have gone to Holy Communion, for, be it remembered, Father 
Jogues had had his thumb sawn off, and could not have said 
Mass, even if he had the vestments, without a dispensation. 

After a month’s wait a miserably small ship conveyed 
Father Jogues to Falmouth, in Cornwall. A compassionate 
Frenchman then got him a passage in a collier across the 
Channel. On Christmas morning, 1643, he landed on the 
coast of Brittany. At once he made for the church, and 
went to confession and Holy Communion, the first since his 
capture. Then he sought the Jesuit College at Rennes. A 
maimed and ragged man knocked at the door, and asked the 
porter to tell the Rector that he brought news from Canada, 
The Rector hurried to the door, and the following dialogue 
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occurred: “ Do you come from Canada?” “Ido.” ‘Do you 
know Father Jogues?” “Very well, indeed.” “Is he alive 
or dead?” “He is alive.” “ Where is he?.”’ “I am he.” 


The whole house crowded round him, kissed his maimed 
hands, and begged his blessing. They led’ him to the chapel, 
and entoned the Ze Deum. There was joy in the house that 
day. 

The Queen Regent, Anne of Austria, heard the story of 
Father Jogues, and sent for him. Very unwillingly he went 
to her—he had to be sent for more than once—and when he 
did appear he kept his hands covered in the folds of his cloak. 
Slowly and reluctantly was he got to tell his story, and then 
he had to throw back his cloak and tell how his fingers had 
been gnawed and burned off by the Indians. The missing 
thumb spoke eloquently by its absence. Tears rolled down 
the cheeks of the Queen; she took his maimed hands in hers, 
and kissing them devoutly exclaimed: “ People write ro- 
mances for us—but was there ever a romance like this? And 
it is all true.” 

From the Pope Father Jogues got a dispensation permit- 
ting him to say Mass, and then the very first vessel took him 
back to Canada. He was sent to Montreal, where Maison- 
neuve was making a splendid fight against the Indians. They 
were tired of war, and asked for a meeting to arrange terms of 
peace. At the meeting Father Jogues met William Cofiture 
dressed like an Indian, and living their life. He had been 
adopted by the tribe to whom he had been given, and so had 
escaped with his life. René Goupil, we remember, had been 
killed. Cofiture now abandoned his Indian life, and lived to 
a good old age. Peace terms were arranged, but then came 
the usual delay, a thing to be expected when we consider 
the usual Indian habit of procrastination. Because of his 
knowledge of the Iroquois tongue, Father Jogues was named 
ambassador, and with him was associated Jean Bourdon. It 
was only in 1646 that they arrived in Iroquois territory. 
Father Jogues was three times in Iroquois territory, in what 
is now the State of New York, first as a prisoner, secondly as 
ambassador, and lastly as a missioner. The mission of 
Bourdon and Jogues was a success. Bourdon received land 
grants: Father Jogues asked permission to return to the 
Iroquois as a missionary. It was granted. “/d0 sed non 
redibo,” “1 shall go, but not return,” he wrote to a friend. 

Before he got into Iroquois territory they were once more 
on the warpath. Father Jogues might have saved his life 
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by returning to Quebec, but he kept on, and at Lake George 
the Iroquois met him. They stripped him of his clothes, 
slashed him with their knives, and led him mangled and 
bleeding to the very place where he had been honourably re- 
ceived as ambassador. 

“Let us see,” said one of the savages, cutting off a strip 
of his flesh, “if this white flesh is the flesh of a manitoy.” 
“No,” answered Father Jogues, “I am a man like you all. 
Why do you put me to death? I have come to your country 
to teach you the way to Heaven, and you treat me likea wild 
beast.” 

Those words of Father Jogues seem to establish that he 
was put to death iz odium fidei: he came to preach Christ- 
ianity to the Iroquois: they rejected his teaching, and in 
hatred of it put him to death. 

A council was held to decide his fate. The prevailing 
sentiment was in favour of sparing his life. But certain mem- 
bers of the Bear clan were determined to have his blood. 
They invited him to a feast. To refuse was to die for reject- 
ing hospitality. Father Jogues rose, wounded and bleeding 
as he was, and followed the messengers. As he stooped to 
enter the wigwam where the feast was to be given, an Indian 
buried his tomahawk in his skull. His head was cut off and 
fixed on one of the stakes of the palisade: his body was flung 
into the Mohawk river. Father Jogues was killed (shall we 
say martyred?) on the 18th of October, 1646. 


In the early years of the last century an Iroquois from 
Caughnawaga, outside Montreal, Ignatius La Mousse by name, 
a Christian, left Montreal with other Iroquois and wandered 
west, and further west, till at length he and his companions 
met the Flatheads in what is now the State of Montana. The 
Iroquois settled among the Flatheads, intermarried, and be- 
came members of the tribe. Ignatius, commonly known as 
Old Ignatius, taught the Flatheads the principal truths of our 
Holy Faith. Morning and everiing prayers were said, child- 
ren were baptized, and a cross placed over the graves of the 
dead. And Old Ignatius would often wind up his discourse 
in words something like these: “Send for a Black Robe to 
teach you the way to Heaven.”’ The Flatheads listened, and 
followed his advice. Three times did they try to get a 
priest from St. Louis, and failed every time. At the fourth 
attempt they succeeded in getting Father De Smets, and thus 
was the way opened for the splendid successes of Father De 
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Smets and his brother missionaries in the middle of the last 
century. Truly the blood of Christians is the seed of the 
Church! Father Jogues seemed to die in vain at Ossernenon 
in 1646, and two centuries afterwards an Iroquois prepared 
the way for Father Jogues’ brethren in religion to reap an 
abundant harvest of souls amidst the Rocky Mountains. 


Is Father Jogues likely to be beatified? More unlikely - 


things have happened. We must not anticipate the judgment 
of the Church. In the meantime let us hope for the best. 
His Beatification would be beyond doubt a source of joy and 
gratification both in Canada and the States, and a strong en- 
couragement to those who are continuing his work. 

P. O’RIORDAN. 





TO M.F.A.M. 


(Born Marcu 24TH, 1919.) 


OT only names but armour 
Do I gird upon 
The tiny breast and shoulders 
Of my new-born son. 


Michael, for the Captain and leader 
Of God’s glorious host, 

Who rides to battles with the sword 
Of the Holy Ghost. 


Felix, for the Roman martyr 
Who drank of doom 

As gaily as men drink of red wine 
In a supper room. 


Anthony, who preached to the fishes 
Alive in the brook, 

To whom while he read, the child Jesus 
Stepped out from his book. 


Honour, happiness, simplicity— 
These shall they give 

Your patrons I have chosen for— 
As long as you live. 


Not only names but armour 
Have I girded on 

The tiny breast and shoulders 
Of my new-born son. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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MENDERS OF NETS 


USTUS O’GRADY closed his book and leant back in 
his chair, repeating appreciatively the words he had 
been reading :— 
Out there in the West, where the heavy grey clouds are insistent, 
And the sky stoops to gather the earth into mournful embraces 
And the country lies saturate, sodden, round saturate hamlets, — 
Out there in the West, where rages and thunders Atlantic 
And the salt is commingled with rain over desolate beaches 
Thy heart, oh beloved, is beating, fitfully, rose 


o « Oh, desolate Mother 7 Oh, Erin! ! 
When shall the pulse of thy life, which but flutters in Connaucht, 
Throb through thy cities and towns and thy mountains and boglands ! 


The word-picture might have been drawn there at O'Grady’s 
study window. The grey and broken sea reflected a sullen 
grey sky; across the beach the rain drove desolately, in the 
shadow of Rhos Ghul a few cabins huddled. Beyond the 
curing-station at Carribegs loomed dimly behind the sharp 
outline of the landing-pier and breakwater. Over all there 
hung that poignant sense of sadness that rain always brings 
to the enchanted West, that haunting charm which grips 
the soul. 

The grey light fell bleakly through the big window, and 
emphasized the deep lines of pain upon his face. In the 
contradictions of his countenance one got a clear index to 
the man’s soul, solitary, lonely, clamped into the pain-racked 
body of a cripple, but preserving always a close communion 
with Nature and a large-hearted loving-kindness for those 
amohg whom his life was spent. 

Presently his wandering glance rested upon two figures 
sheltering under the lea of a sandhill, and he smiled slightly. 

** Lovers,” he said lightly, and his gaze passed on to the 
sea. 

Away under the sandhill the man held the girl’s hand 
closely, and spoke imperatively. 

‘*I must have your answer now, Shiela,” he said. ‘I’m 
due for luncheon at Mr. O’Grady’s, and I shan’t see you 
again. If you decide to come you must meet me at the 
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station for the two o'clock train. It’s awkward that we must 
go together but you can’t travel alone. I shall have to wire 
this afternoon to Dublin to fix up arrangements for you. 
Come, what do you say?” 

‘I'll come,” the girl whispered. The man smiled. 

“Good!” he answered briskly. ‘Now I must be off. 
Good-bye, Shiela. Two o'clock to-morrow! Don’t forget!” 

Then he saluted her, and strode swiftly away through the 
driving rain. 

Sudden horrible suspicion gripped O’Grady, and he snatched 
up the glasses that lay on the broad window-sill. 

“Trevor!” he gasped, ‘“‘ What game is he playing?” He 
focussed the glasses upon the disappearing girl, his lips 
tightening. 

*‘ It’s Shiela O'Halloran! Oh, my God!” 

He laid down the glasses, and gazed blindly at the sea, the 
lines on his face deepening. 

*‘ Oh, don’t be a fool,” he told himself, bitterly. ‘ You're a 
cripple, man! a cripple!” 

Mirthless laughter shook him and left him cold. ‘‘ No, 
Justus O’Grady, Shiela O’Halloran is not for a cripple, but 
you can take care that no handsome Saeson scoundrel wrecks 
her life to please his vanity! ” 

The old woman who had been his nurse and had remained 
with him ever since thrust her head round the corner of the 
door. 

“Mr. Trevor to see ye, and dinner’s sitting on the table,” 
she announced unceremoniously, and withdrew. 

Hugo Trevor came forward easily, a wonderfully sympa- 
thetic look in his eyes, as he bent to his crippled host. 

In actual conversation with him, Justus felt ashamed of his 
previous suspicions. The man seemed so boyish, so clean and . 
fine. Nevertheless, he was impelled to speak of the scene he 
had witnessed. He looked across the table at his guest. 

“Were you talking to Shiela O’Halloran over by the sand- 
hills? I recognized you, but could not be sure of her.” 

Although he spoke quite casually, Trevor glanced keenly at 
him before he answered. That glance roused afresh the older 
man’s antagonism. 

** Yes, it was she. Ever since I came I have been wanting to 
paint her portrait, but she cannot spare time for the sittings.” 

“You should go down to Begtra Strand to-morrow. They 
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start mending the nets for the summer fishing, and the scene 
would delight your artistic soul.” 

** But I leave to-morrow,” Trevor answered, and leant for- 
ward impulsively, meeting the other’s distrustful gaze as he 
did so. For a brief space their eyes held each other, then 
Trevor leant back, and they spoke of indifferent things. 

Back in the study the talk became more intimate. They 
were both ardent bibliophiles, and leaning on his companion’s 
arm, Justus made the tour of his bookshelves, pointing out 
rare editions, quaint folios, and old tomes illuminated by 
monks of long ago. 

The time passed quickly, and Justus was conscious of a 
distinct liking for the young Englishman as they parted. He 
invited Trevor to visit him in the summer, but Trevor, though 
accepting heartily, declared himself unable to fix a definite 
date. So with a hearty handshake they separated, the young 
artist striding buoyantly over the sandhills, the cripple re- 
turning to his books, and his secret love for Shiela O’Halloran. 

The next day O’Grady was much worse, and had to keep 
to his couch. For a week he lay entirely helpless, then 
gradually the pain lessened, and at last he was able to get 
about again. The sea was like liquid gold beneath a sapphire 
sky, the air like wine, when he went to Begtra Strand. 
Affectionate greeting came from all, more than one lassie 
glanced after him. Crippled he might be, but he was a grand 
man O’Grady of Rhostul, an undisputed descendant from the 
ancient Kings. 

Someone started to sing. The lilt of the melody rang out 
over the sparkling sea ; all joined in the chorus. Oh, but it 
was good to be alive on such an April morning. 

Song followed song. Justus seated himself beside an old 
man, and helped with his net. Presently he looked around 


and spoke laughingly. 


**Where’s Shiela O'Halloran? We can't go through an 
entire morning without a song from the nightingale. Come 
along, Flower of the West, sing us ‘ Widow Malone.’” 

A terrible significant silence followed. Then a girl laughed, 
nervously, giggling. Somehow, Justus knew! He remembered 
the two sheltering in the lee of the sandhill, while the mingled 
rain and spray drove across the desolate beach. He felt 
murderous! When he spoke, he was astonished at the even 
calm of his tones. 
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** Well, Lisheena ? Why do you laugh?” 

The girl who had laughed hung her head, then swift rage 
seized her. For years she had humbly worshipped this man ; 
now she answered him fiercely, with a bitter scorn, half 
guessing his love for Shiela. 

“The Nightingale,” she cried wildly, her voice full and 
clear, ‘‘ ’*Twould have been for the good av her sowl if fewer 
fancy names had been given Shiela O’Halloran!” 

** What do you mean, Lisheena?” Justus demanded, but 
the sure knowledge of her meaning ate into his heart with a 
pain beside which the pain that sometimes racked his crippled 
body was exquisite ease. 

The girl’s eyes were fixed relentlessly upon his. She was 
seeking to surprise his soul into betrayal of truth. 

**I mean that Sheila O’Halloran has gone away to the big 
towns with a man!” 

The betrayal was made. For one swift second his guard 
was down, and the jealous woman read all. Frenzy shook her. 

‘“‘There’s hard and ugly names that describe Shiela 
O’Halloran better than the soft and pretty wans she’s worn 
here "—she began, and stopped as Justus rose awkwardly, 
declining all help. The struggle to rise did him good, it en- 
abled him to get a grip on himself. Then, leaning on his 
stick, he faced them, searching their uneasy eyes. He had 
cried out his boyish pain in the arms of some of the women 
there; some of the men had carried him, a crippled lad, down 
to the boats, had packed him comfortably with cushions, and 
sailed long hours over sunlit waters to give him distraction. 
Not one among them but knew him as a friend, yet in that 
moment all of this was swept away, and they saw him only as 
the Master of Begtra, O’Grady of Rhostul, the last descendant 
of kings. Before the cold flame of his eyes, the girl Lisheena 
covered her face, sobbing. 

‘** Lisheena raves!” he said, contemptuously. ‘ Will some- 
one please explain?” 

The task fell to the old man whose nets Justus had been 
mending. 

** Shure sorr,” he said, ‘‘ but Shiela O'Halloran went away 
with the artist-man nearly a fortnight ago!” 

** But—her father?” 

“* He’s saying all’s well with her, and she’s perhaps afther 
making her fortune, but he won’t be saying where she's gone 
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nor what she’s doing. Shure, ye do be knowing yourself sorr, 
what an innocent-minded man he is; he sees no harm any- 
where, nor thinks other people see it. But Lisheena says 
perhaps he’s not really knowing about where Shiela is, she 
could aisily deceive him.” 

“Have you told him what you’re suspecting ? ” 

“We have not that! Wouldn't it be for crazing him?” 

“It would. That's why the talk has to stop. Let me hear 
no more of it, neither now nor when Shiela returns,—if she 
comes.” 

Along the road that skirted the beach the Mail-car rattled 
noisily, but in the intensity of the moment no one heeded. 

Again fierce jealousy swept Lisheena away. 

“Mr. O’Grady,” she shrilled, ‘‘if ye’re thinking you'll bid 
us welcome a Saeon’s discarded mistress, ye are wrong. If 
Shiela O’Halloran comes back here, she’ll be treated like the 
Scarlet Woman that she is, let you and O’Halloran say what 
ye will! Its contempt and bitter scorning she'll get and 
nought ye say will make a differ. We're honest women if 
we're not fair enough for flowers, nor sweet-voiced enough 
for singing-birds, and its nought that one of us will have to 
do with a ——” 

“Stop!” The word rang out imperiously. All turned. 
By an upturned boat stood Shiela O’Halloran, her face white, 
her eyes blazing. ‘I came in on the Mail-car from Carribegs, 
and cut across the sands to ye all. Faith, ye have been saying 
mighty bitter things about me, Lisheena, but I’ll forgive ye!” 
She turned questioning eyes upon the little crowd. Instinc- 
tively the men had drawn aside, the women behind Lisheena 
looked at her furtively with a cold curiosity. Lisheena’s eyes 
were malignant. 

**So, ye Scarlet Woman!” she hissed venomously, “ ye’ll 
forgive me, will ye? Isn’t it for us to be forgiving or con- 
temning you, ye hedge-row hussy? Where’s the foine gentle- 
man ye went away wid to grow rich ?” 

The girl shrank under the other’s abuse. Very gently Justus 
offered her his arm. 

“Your father will be anxious to see you, Shiela,” he said. 
** May I take you to him!” 

He led her away, erect, proud, his dragging leg scarcely 
noticeable, his very soul wrung by her tears. 

At the O’Halloran cabin she looked up at him gravely : 
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“‘ Mr. O'Grady, let me be telling ye,” she pleaded. 

“No!” he said violently, “I want to hear nothing. Let 
me ask you something instead. Will you marry me, dear?” 

“T will not that!” 

“Why ?” 

“Why, say ye? How can O’Grady of Rhostul be marrying 
Shiela O'Halloran ?” 

‘I love you, Shiela,” he urged softly. 

“It’s pity! Pity because I’ve made a mistake, and they'll 
be hard paying for it!” 

‘“‘ Shiela, Shiela, if you knew what I’ve suffered for love of 
you, you'd pity me. Why, my dear, I’ve always loved you, 
always!” 

‘“* Why weren't ye telling me before ?” 

Sudden brutality took him. 

“JT, a cripple? and you with your strong beauty? How 
could I? But its crippled body to crippled life now, and a 
fair mating! Oh, forgive me, forgive me, Shiela! That was 
beastly. Oh, my dear, my dear, I’ve always loved you. Say 
you'll marry me!” 

Sudden joy swept over her. 

‘** No matter what’s passed in these last two weeks ?” 

“We'll forget them completely. Oh, Shiela, be quick! 
Say you'll marry me!” 

‘I will so, for I’ve always been loving ye, but ye were so 
far above me! And I'll never be forgetting that ye thought 
‘twas a branded, shamed woman ye were asking. ‘Twas a 
noble thing todo. Now light the lamp, Justus. Read that!” 

She handed him a letter. He took it wonderingly. 

‘* Miss Shiela O’Halloran, c/o The Mother Superior, Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Dublin,” he read. 

“There’s no likelihood of a lover there, is there ?”’ Shiela 
laughed, adding hastily, ‘‘ Read the letter!” 

He opened it, and read : 


Madam :—In accordance with promise, I enclose copy of report 
I am to-day addressing to Mr. Trevor in London. On first 
hearing you sing I shared Mr. Trevor’s opinion that yours was a 
quite phenomenal voice, but the conditions of the test Mr. Trevor 
wished me to make were so exigent that I was compelled to 
request you to remain in Dublin. 

Acting on Mr. Trevor’s instructions, I endeavoured to ascertain 
for what mode of musical expression your voice was best adapted. 
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As I informed you, I discovered great vocal flexibility and 
dramatic capabilities, and was on the point of advising you to 
undertake immediate training for an operatic career when a 
peculiar tone arrested my attention. Investigating this fault, I 
found that you entirely lacked the physique necessary for an 
operatic singer. As you will see from copy of my report to 
Mr. Trevor, I still strongly advise that you should have the best 
cultivation obtainable. 

As a concert-singer, or as a singer of the less-exacting réles of 
opera, you are certain of success, and a degree of popularity and 
fortune. I cannot even say that you would not become a prima 
donna, certainly you have both voice and dramatic temperament. 
All I say is that your voice, through lack of physique, is not abso- 
lutely reliable. It might serve you faithfully for years, bringing 
you fame, or it might fail you on your first appearance. Sooner or 
later the failure is inevitable, and a contretemps of such a des- 
cription upon the public stage is always a great blow to an artistic 
reputation. 

I presume either you or Mr. Trevor will acquaint me of your 
decision.—Yours faithfully, H. Riozzo. 


** I’m afraid I don’t fully understand,” Justus muttered, and 
Shiela laughed. 

““ Dearie, let me be telling ye. I tould ye how I’d always 
loved ye. Well, when Mr. Trevor came, he said I could ‘ out- 
Patti Patti.. He explained what he meant, and I thought 
‘Faith, if I’m a famous singer, perhaps Mr. O’Grady might be 
loving me a bit.’ Sol talked it over with Dad, and we decided 
I should go, but not a word would we say to anyone, for a 
moighty conceited fool I’d be looking if the foreign man 
laughed at me singing.” 

“Better risk being thought foolish than wicked, Shiela! 
Even the journey to Dublin is pretty compromising, ye know.” 

She looked at him in that candid way of hers. 

‘**T never thought of it, and I’m sure Dad didn’t. Mr. Trevor 
sorely wanted Dad to go too, but there wasn’t money for the 
both our fares, and av coorse we couldn’t be letting Mr. 
Trevor pay!” 

“Go on Shiela!” Justus urged. 

‘* Well, faith, when we got to Dublin a nun met us, and 
took me with her. Next day, Mr. Trevor came to say good- 
bye, and brought Signor Riozzo. Then he came every day, 
and I’d to sing and say the silliest things) Then he looked 
down me throat, squeezed me neck, and did all sorts of funny 
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things. Then he said I lacked physique, and he needn’t come 
again. He wrote me that letter, and I came home to see 
Dad!” 

“And now?” 

‘*’T will content me to be singing to me father and you!” 

A sudden sound at the door made them turn. Old 
O’Halloran stood there, arms outstretched. 

“Welcome home, daughter,” he cried, and then, ‘‘ What 
news?” 

“Great news, sir,” Justus laughed. ‘“‘ But first, will you 
have me as a son-in-law?” 

‘Don’t jest, lad!” the old man answered, and Shiela 
laughed in his arms. 

“* Shure dad, its true. We're to be married, but its meself 
could make good money av we weren't. Here’s Signor 
Riozzo’s letter, dad, and afther ye’ve read it, I'll be telling ye 
what happened down on the Strand!” 

When the whole tale was retold, Justus clenched his hand 
passionately. 

**One thing,” he muttered, “I'll have a rare reckoning with 
Lisheena!” 

Shiela rose quietly. 

“You'll not need,” she said. ‘‘ Shure, its only jealousy, and 
she'll not dare to be rude to Mrs. Justus O’Grady, though its 
none the better she'll be liking me for the new title. I'll be 
preparing supper now!” 

Left alone, the men smiled at each other, then Old 
O’Halloran leant forward : 

**My son!” he said softly, and there in the fireglow the 
two gripped hands. 

LEONORA THORNBER. 














SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


STIGMATIZATION. III. 


HERE is nothing perhaps which is more remarkable 

in the enquiry upon which we are now engaged than 
the extreme diversity of the manifestations capable 

of being grouped under the general head of stigmatization. 
No two cases are precisely alike. Each needs to be examined 
by itself and to be judged upon its own merits. Hence in 
any attempt to provide a general view of the phenomena in 
question the first thing to be done is to give some idea of the 
wide range of those external appearances within the limits of 
which variation exists. To begin with, stigmatization is by 
no means confined to those openings in hands, feet, and side 
which are commonly regarded as the five principal wound- 
marks of our Saviour’s Passion. A large number of stigmatics 
also bear across the forehead and around the head such 
punctures, often accompanied by a profuse flow of blood, as 
might have been caused by the wearing of a crown of thorns. 
It is certainly a remarkable fact that the man who was con- 
demned, as we have seen, at the Council of Oxford in 1222, is 
stated by the Barnwell chronicler, a contemporary, to have 
shown wounds, not only in his hands and feet, but on the 
head as well. This is the more remarkable because St. Francis 
of Assisi’s various biographers mention nothing of the sort in 
his case, and it is therefore highly improbable that the Barn- 
well chronicler can have introduced this detail at a later date in 
imitation of anything he had heard of St. Francis. Apart from 
this very puzzling instance of the alleged impostor of 1222, the 
earliest example of a stigmatic crown of thorns appears to be 
that of Elizabeth of Herkenrode, the Cistercian nun, whose dra- 
matic enacting of the scenes of the Passion has been described 
in a previous article. Abbot Philip of Clairvaux, who, after being 
for a time incredulous, came to witness the phenomena for 
himself, has left a minute account of her stigmata and of the 
blood which under his own eyes flowed from the wounds. 
The crown of thorns, however, he did not see—this manifes- 
tation was apparently of comparatively rare occurrence in 
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Elizabeth’s case—but he tells us in the following terms what 
he heard from the Benedictine Abbot of St. Trond, who was 
her confessor and neighbour. 


The aforesaid Abbot related to me and to my companions how 
on Good Friday in the year 1266 the virgin of whom we speak, in 
an interval between two of the ecclesiastical hours, a time when 
ordinarily she had a respite from her sufferings, began to feel a 
pain in her head and was quite unable to keep it still upon her 
pillow in the same position, but continued turning it incessantly 
this way and that. Whereupon the Reverend Mother and sisters 
aforesaid, noticing this, lit a lamp and closely and attentively ex- 
amined the maiden’s head. Then they perceived and pointed out 
to those present the punctures as it were of thorns, reddened with 
drops of blood, encircling that virginal head like a crown and 
figuring the thorny crown of our Saviour.' 


This would under normal circumstances be rightly con- 
sidered very unsatisfactory evidence, but when we remember 
that Abbot Philip, writing in the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century, had no precedent before him for any such pheno- 
menon, and that it exactly agrees with the numerous descrip- 
tions given by medical eye-witnesses of the coronal stigmata 
preceptible in a score of modern ecstatics, it is unreasonable 
to doubt that the narrative reproduces the facts with all 
desirable accuracy. Here, for example, is the summary which 
Dr. Gerald Molloy furnishes of this feature in the case of 
Louise Lateau : 


As to the coronet around the head, it consists of a large number 
of bleeding points which are visible on Fridays only, and which 
present an appearance peculiar to themselves. They cannot be 
conveniently examined under the hair. But on the forehead 
where they are from twelve to fifteen in number, they form a band 
about an inch wide, midway between the roots of the hair and the 
eyebrows. There is no permanent discoloration of the surface, no 
appearance of a blister, no exposure of the under skin. But with 
the aid of a magnifying glass, it is possible to detect exceedingly 
minute punctures of the epidermis, through which the blood 
escapes.’ 


Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre, who had innumerable opportunities 
during nearly twenty years of studying the case of Marie- 
Julie Jahenny, describes the punctures round her head as 


1 Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Bib. Reg. Bruxellensis, ediderunt Hagio- 
graphi Bollandiani. Vol. I. p. 376. 
2G. Molloy. A Visit to Louise Lateau, Lond. 1873, p. 52. 
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being as large as hemp seeds,! but in Domenica Lazzari and 
a good many other instances the punctures were still larger 
and the flow of blood much greater and more continuous. In 
a considerable proportion of the stigmatics whose history has 
been minutely recorded, the reproduction of the crown of 
thorns formed the first stage in the development of the whole 
series of stigmata; in some few other cases the crown of 
thorns remained visible externally when the stigmata in the 
hands disappeared, apparently because it would ordinarily be 
hidden by the wimple of a nun’s headdress, and in large 
measure, of course, by the hair. This matter of concealment, 
as we shall have occasion to notice later on, seems, in a vast 
number of instances, to have had a decisive influence upon 
the appearance, disappearance, and development of the 
stigmata. Many of the holiest of such mystics, finding that 
the wounds upon their hands could not be hidden and that 
they attracted general respect and veneration, prayed earnestly 
to God to be freed from such a snare to their humility. 
They asked that they might still share the pain which their 
crucified Saviour felt in His hands and feet, without any 
external manifestation of their privileged condition. Asa result 
we find that in a considerable number of cases the wound- 
marks disappeared within a short time of their first infliction 
and before the attention of anyone, except perhaps the con- 
fessor, the superior, or some trusted confidant, had been 
directed to the matter. Whether this withdrawal of the 
external manifestations ought to be described as miraculous, 
or whether it was the natural result of concentration upon the 
fixed idea that all such outward marks of God’s favour were 
dangerous to the soul and ought to be repressed, is perhaps 
not the least perplexing of the many problems which beset the 
inquirer into these psycho-physical phenomena. 

Whatever be the conclusion arrived at, it is noteworthy that 
in a large number of cases, some of them dating back to 
the earliest times, the stigmatic has declared—and there is 
absolutely no reason to doubt her sincerity—that the sense 
of interior pain in the part affected preceded by many months, 
or even by years, the visible appearance of scars or bleeding 
wounds. The Life of Lukardis of Oberweimar, already re- 
ferred to in a previous article, is peculiarly interesting in this 


1 La Stigmatisation, II. p. 69. 
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connection. Somewhere about the year 1298 she seems to 
have been possessed with a most ardent longing to share the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ and to have made incessant prayer 
that the memory of His Passion might never fade from her 
heart. In the end, says her contemporary biographer, she 
was heard according to her desire: 


For she saw in the spirit that she ought to pass through a 
certain door in which she found Jesus Christ as it were recently 
fastened to the cross, scored with the weals of the scourges and 
most pitifully dripping with blood. As she looked intently upon 
Him the servant of God fell at His feet swooning and almost life- 
less. Then our Lord said to her: “ Rise up, my child, and help 
Me”; by which she understood that she ought not to be content 
with merely calling His sufferings to mind but that she was meant 
to help Him by voluntarily sharing in His Passion. At Christ’s 
word, accordingly, recovering at last something of her strength, 
she answered tremblingly : ‘‘ How can I help Thee, my Lord? ”’ 
And thereupon raising her eyes she saw His right arm loosened 
from the cross and hanging feebly down, by which it seemed to 
her that the pain of the suffering Christ was greatly intensified. 
So the beloved handmaiden drawing near in tender compassion 
strove to tie up the arm again to the cross with a thread of silk, 
but she could not succeed. Accordingly she began to lift Hisarm 
with her hands and with deep groanings to hold it in its place. 
Then our Lord said to her: ‘* Place thy hands against My hands, 
and thy feet against My feet, and thy breast against My breast, 
and in such wise I shall be so much helped by thee that my pain 
will be less.” And when the servant of God had done this she felt 
interiorly the most bitter pain of the wounds both in her hands and 
in her feet and in her breast, although the wounds were not yet 
manifest to the outward eye. It was after this that she formed 
the habit of knocking her hands together with great force so that 
the noise was heard far and wide as from the collision of two 
planks.! . 


I have recounted in a previous article how Lukardis was 
accustomed to bore, as it were, the palms of her hands by 
striking them violently with the opposite forefinger. Still, 
some two years seem to have elapsed after the above incident 
before any wound showed itself outwardly. The first was 
in the right hand and it is said to have appeared quite 
suddenly after a vision. Ten days later a similar wound 
showed itself in the left hand and after this, with intervals 
between, wounds also in the feet and side. The last of these 


1 Analecta Bollandiana, Vol, XVIII. (1899), p. 314. 
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charismata to be made manifest outwardly was the crown of 
thorns. The biographer’s account of this is also interesting. 


When thus there appeared one after another upon the body of 
the servant of God the traces of the anguish of Christ’s Passion 
which long before had been engraved upon her heart by constant 
remembrance, it happened on one occasion that a certain nun 
questioned that blessed one, saying to her “ Tell me, dear Sister 
Lukardis, since, in accordance with what thy confessors, Brother 
Henry and Brother Eberhard foretold,’ many marks of Christ's 
Passion have now successively appeared upon thy body, is not 
the time near at hand for the imprint of the thorny crown to 
show itself upon thy brow?” To whom that blessed one 
answered thus and said: ‘‘You must know that I have long felt 
and still feel a very piercing and wondrous pain like a crown of 
thorns tightly bound to my head and running into it with its sharp 
spikes.”” Whereupon, being asked how far across her head she 
felt this pain, she answered: ‘I feel that pain as far as my hair 
extends and a little further, just as if all my hairs were so many 
sharp needles planted in my skull and penetrating right to the 
brain.” Accordingly, the traces of this suffering often became 
visible, for there somehow appeared from time to time upon her 
brow the punctures as it were of sharp points. Moreover, the 
veins of her forehead and temples at times showed themselves so 
swollen that you would think that her whole head was tightly 
compressed with a band.? 


These accounts compiled by obscure medieval chroniclers 
seem to me nevertheless of great value, because on the one 
hand they were written down at a period when no tradition 
could yet have been formed as to the course of development 
commonly followed by the phenomena of stigmatization, and 
on the other because they never attained any notable publicity. 
Indeed it may be said that these details have only been printed 
and given to the world within quite recent times. Never- 
theless, they accurately agree in their more general features 
with the description furnished by numerous witnesses of the 
manifestations common among the more remarkable stig- 
matics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and still 
frequently to be met with in our own day. 

1 These two confessors were both Dominicans and we ought perhaps to 
remember that there was some little controversy at various times between 
Dominicans and Franciscans on the subject of the stigmata, The Franciscans 
were disposed at first to affirm that the case of their holy founder was unique, 
the Dominicans claimed, and rightly, that at least many nuns of their Order 
shared the same privilege—notably St, Catherine of Siena and B. Lucia of Narni. 

2 Analecta Bollandiana, XVIII. p. 353- 
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Let me add, before we leave the subject of the crown 
of thorns, that in the case of at least some few stigmatics, 
this sign alone has been perceptible externally. This, for 
example, is recorded of Mary of the Holy Trinity, a Dominican 
nun in Spain, who died in 1660, and much the same may be 
said of the Blessed Osanna Andreasi (+ 1505) who experienced 
the pain of the crown of thorns before any of the other suffer- 
ings of the Passion.1 Osanna, however, endured the pangs of 
the other stigmata as well, and they occasionally showed 
externally, so that Don Genesio, Archpriest of Rivarolo, was 
able to depose that he had sometimes seen in the palms of her 
hands, on Wednesdays and Fridays or during Holy Week, “‘a 
small black swelling which looked as if it were full of blood.” * 
However this may be, Osanna’s stigmata became plainly 
visible in her dead body, and more than a century and a half 
later Father Janning, the Bollandist, visiting the Saint’s in- 
corrupt remains at Mantua, wrote that the wounds of the 
hands and feet could still be seen.* Mother Francis Raphael 
(Drane) mentions in her Life of St. Catherine of Siena that in 
Catherine’s dead body also the stigmata were traceable by a 
sort of transparency in the tissues, and she states that she 
possessed a photograph of one of the hands which showed this 
remarkable detail.‘ It will be remembered that St. Catherine’s 
special share in the sufferings of the Passion began in 
1373 with the choice of the crown of thorns in preference 
to the golden crown which our Lord in a vision proffered 
her at the same time. Pressing it down upon her head, 
we are told that “for a long space after she felt a 
sensible pain by the pricking of those thorns.”°® In the 
case of the latest stigmatic of whom we have record, 
Sister Maria della Passione, her- confessor relates that her 
initiation began in Holy Week, 1903, when our Saviour took 
off His own crown of thorns and gave it to her. The other 
stigmata were bestowed later in the same year and as a rule 
these bled every Friday until her death in 1912.6 A very 
curious modern example, remarkable for the range and 


1 oe Bagolini and Ferretti, La Beata Osanna Andreasi (1905), pp. 105 seq. 

? Ibid. p. 110. 

3 AA.SS. June, Vol. IV., p. 557. ‘* Apparet in integro Beate corpore vultus 
nullibi lesus, apparent nudi pedes manusque, in iisque vestigia sacrorum stig- 
matum clare conspiciuntur.” 

* History of St. Catherine, I. p. 311, note. 5 Ibid, p. 211. 

® Fontana, Vita di S. Maria della Passione, pp. 168 seq. 
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variety, though not for the intensity, of the manifestations, 
is that of Marie-Julie Jahenny, already spoken of, a Breton 
peasant girl in the village of La Fraudais (Loire-Inférieure). 
The case was closely watched for more than twenty years by 
Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre at the request and with the full 
sanction of her diocesan, Monseigneur Fournier, the Bishop 
of Nantes, who himself seems to have had no doubt of the 
supernatural character of the phenomena observed. Dr. 
Imbert Gourbeyre was a man who in historical matters 
entirely lacked the critical sense, but seeing that for 36 years 
he was a professor at the Medical School of Clermont- 
Ferrand, he cannot have been wholly incompetent as a 
witness to pathological facts, and his good faith was ques- 
tioned by none. From his own personal observations he 
wrote in 1894 the following summary of Marie-Julie’s succes- 
sive experiences in the matter of the stigmata. 


On the 21 March, 1873, she received the marks of the five 
wounds ; the crown of thorns followed on Oct. 5th; on the 25th 
of November appeared an imprint on the left shoulder, and on the 
6th of December the dorsal stigmata in hands and feet. On 
Jan. 12th, 1874, her wrists showed marks corresponding to those 
which the cords must have produced when our Saviour’s arms 
were bound, and on the same day a sort of emblematic pattern 
developed in front of her heart. By Jan. 14th stripes had ap- 
peared on her ankles, legs and forearms in memory of the 
scourging, and a few days afterwards there were two weals on her 
side. On the 2oth of February a stigmatic ring was seen on the 
fourth finger of the right hand 2 in token of her mystic espousals ; 
later on there appeared various inscriptions on the breast, and 
finally on Dec, 7th, 1875, the words O Crux ave with a cross 
and a flower.’ 


When speaking more in detail of this last incident, the 
same writer tells us that in 1875 Marie-Julie— 


announced a month beforehand, and several times over, that she 
was shortly to receive a new stigmatization, and that a cross and 
a flower with the words O Crux ave were to be impressed upon 
her breast. More than a week before the event occurred she named 
the precise day : it was to be the 7th of December. The day before 


1 It would seem that in March wounds had only appeared on the inside of the 
hands and on the insteps. 

2 It is to be remembered that the Pontificale Romanum directs that in the 
profession of a religious the ring is to be put on the ring finger of the nun’s right 
hand. 

8 Imbert Gourbeyre, La Stigmatisation, Vol. II. p. 27. 
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this her breast was examined, when it was ascertained that the 
emblems spoken of had not yet made their appearance. On the 
morrow, before the ecstasy came on, she offered to submit to 
another examination, but this was considered unnecessary; she 
had the right to expect that we should take her word for it. Soon 
after she passed into a state of trance, and while this wonderful 
device was developing, her family and the witnesses who were 
present were able to testify to the incomparable fragrance which 
exuded from her body and made itself perceptible through her 
clothes. When the ecstasy was over, the cross, the flower and the 
inscription could be clearly seen upon her breast. 


Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre adds, writing in 1894, nearly twenty 
years after, ‘‘ the flower and the inscription are visible still.” 

I have quoted this description on purpose, because there 
are elements in it which certainly do not inspire confidence. 
The keen interest which Marie-Julie seems to have taken in 
the impression she was making and the readiness to offer 
herself for medical examination, contrast strangely with the 
intense reluctance to direct attention to themselves or to 
allow any part of their bodies to be uncovered even for the 
inspection of a doctor or a bishop, which is conspicuous in 
almost every line written by such Saints as St. Veronica 
Giuliani, St. Theresa, or St. Catherine of Ricci. St. Veronica, 
for example, when her veil, contrary to the rigid traditions of 
the Capuchin Order to which she belonged, was removed, to 
enable the Bishop and other ecclesiastics to inspect the marks 
of her crown of thorns, could only console herself by recalling 
to mind how our Lord was stripped of His garments.? Indeed, 
I might say in general that this intense unwillingness to court 
notoriety for any supernatural favour bestowed by God is the 
trait which has impressed me most deeply, and has seemed 
most uniform in the lives of those whom popular esteem, as 
well as the sentence of the Church, has proclaimed to be the 
truest followers of their Lord and heavenly Spouse. At the 
same time, to return to the case of Marie-Julie, she seems 
undoubtedly to have lived in obscurity for more than twenty 
years, and to have retained during that time the good opinion 


' Ibid. p. 21. 

2 See Pizzicaria, Un Tesoro Nascosto, I. pp. 279, 280 and note, and pp. 289, 
290 note; ¢.g., ‘* Mi ricordo,”" writes Veronica, complying with an order of 
obedience, “ che il Superiore venne qui, e volle vedere in chiaro il fatto. Qui 
non so dire il patire che mi fu. Pensava di morire dalla gran repugnanza che 
sentiva, Sia tutto a gloria di Dio.” 
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of ecclesiastical authority. Further it is difficult to believe 
that a physician of some standing in the medical world could 
have been imposed upon for all that long space of time by a 
peasant girl in a remote country village who had simply 
tattooed herself with a needle or had recourse to some other 
obvious trick. Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre had also had a good 
deal to do with Louise Lateau, and it must be remembered 
that in her case fraud is not imputed. Critics only object 
that the phenomena were insignificant in themselves and that 
they can be adequately explained by pathological causes. In 
any case we may admit that patterns and inscriptions, though 
evanescent in their nature, have been produced at the Sal- 
pétri¢re upon the flesh of hysterical subjects by simple 
suggestion. This is the “‘ dermographisme” of T. Bathélémy 
and other French medical scientists, and though of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, the fact is not to be denied.' 

The reference made above to St. Veronica Giuliani reminds 
me that we ought to touch at least briefly upon three mani- 
festations occasionally present in stigmatic subjects which in 
her case were specially emphasized and particularly well 
attested. The first was the wound in the shoulder, corre- 
sponding to that which tradition ascribes to our Lord as the 
result of His carrying of the cross. The Saint herself in one 
of her Relations, that written by the command of her Bishop, 
Mgr. Eustachi, in 1700, gives an account of the first occasion 
on which she felt this pain, which was afterwards frequently 
renewed. At her death there was found upon the right 
shoulder “‘ una lividura ben grande,” marking the seat of a 
former wound, and besides this the shoulder-blade was seen to 
be bent and depressed in an extraordinary degree, so much so 
that the two surgeons who inspected it declared in their 
formal depositions that it was inexplicable to them how she 
could have retained the natural use of herarm. It should, 
however, be mentioned that the Saint, in making the stations 
and in other pious exercises, used to drag about with her a 
heavy cross of wood, which may be in part responsible for the 


‘ It should be noted, however, that these ‘‘dermographismes” seem to be 
produced by subcutaneous congestion of the capillaries without hemorrhage. 
If I rightly interpret Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre’s descriptions, the patterns on the 
breast of Marie-Julie were formed by tiny beads of clotted blood which had 
forced their way through the epidermis. This, at any rate, he explicitly affirms 
in the case of the crown of thorns and the ring. 
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effects observed! Several other Saints (for example St. 
Catherine of Ricci) also had the wound on the shoulder, in 
some cases on the right, in others on the left, and, we may 
notice in passing, that there is a similar or even greater 
variation regarding the positions of the wound in the side. 
Some stigmatics have had it opposite or even above the heart, 
others almost under the arm, and either on the right side or 
on the left, while in form the aperture has sometimes been a 
straight cut, sometimes triangular and sometimes crescent- 
shaped. 

A second notable feature in the stigmatization of St. 
Veronica Giuliani is the control which her confessor seemed 
to be able to exercise over the outward manifestations. 
Veronica received the stigmata in hands, feet and side, as 
we learn from herself, in the course of a long ecstasy on 
April 5, 1697. She was subjected to rigorous examinations 
by Bishop Eustachi and by the Holy Office, the details of 
which caused her so much mental anguish that again and 
again she prayed to God that these external manifestations 
might cease. It seemed to her, however, that our Lord told 
her in a vision that the stigmata must remain visible for 
three years, and so in fact it happened, for on the 5th of 
April, 1700 the scars in hands and feet disappeared, though 
the open wound in the side still remained and sometimes bled 
profusely. After that date the opening of the stigmata was 
only intermittent, but, as we have already seen in the case of 
Gemma Galgani, even those wounds in hands and feet on 
occasion would manifest themselves and bleed and then close 
again without leaving any trace. With regard to the side, 
she herself states in her Relation : 


There were times when the Father Confessor said to me, “ How 
long will the perforation in the side remain open?” | replied, 
“Our Lord seems to wish it should remain open for so many 
hours or days" according as I had been given to understand, and 
exactly at that time it would close again. But sometimes he (the 
Confessor) said to me, “I do not wish it to close before such a 
day or such an hour.” ‘nd in fact it would happen so. . . . If 
I am not mistaken the Bishop on one occasion did the same thing. 
He came here with certain of God’s servants and they wished 
to see this wound in the side open, to my great sorrow. Then 
the Bishop told me that he would come again the next day but 


* See for all this Pizzicaria, Un Tesoro Nascosto, ossia diario di S. Veronica 
Giuliani (1895) I. pp. 173—174, and pp. 308, 309. 
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wished the wound to be closed. ‘And so precisely it came about. 
These things have been a very great suffering for me. May, it 
be all for the glory of God.! 


The third point suggested by the history of St. Veronica 
Giuliani is one which is far too perplexing and wide in its 
applications to be dealt with adequately in the space which 
remains to me. It is concerned with the appearances alleged 
to be found after death in the heart and viscera of many of 
the servants of God who have been honoured with the stig- 
mata. Veronica seems to have had before her mind through- 
out the last years of her life a sort of clairvoyant mental picture 
of the physical state of her heart. She believed that the 
tissues of that organ had in some marvellous way hardened into 
the likeness of the holy objects which had filled her thoughts 
during life. There was the figure of a cross and a crown of 
thorns, a chalice, three nails, a little pillar, seven swords, and 
a number of letters, the initials of certain virtues. So real was this 
mental picture that by command of her confessor she actually 
drew plans of it, using the help of two of the Sisters who 
were especially dear to her and in her confidence. Still more 
curious is the fact that she believed that her heart had been 
in this state for more than twenty years and that the 
arrangement of these emblems had often been altered in regard 
totheir relative position, fresh onesalso being added.* The rough 
designs traced upon paper cut in the form of a heart are still 
preserved, and they represent the supposed arrangement of 
these emblems in 1715, 1718, 1719, 1720, and 1727 the year of 
her death. The most astounding part of the story is, however, 
the fact that some thirty hours after death her body was opened 
by two professors of medicine and surgery, in the presence of 
the Governor, Mgr. Torregiani, afterwards Cardinal, with a 
number of other ecclesiastics of note. The medical witnesses 
and the rest drew up a formal instrument testifying to the 
fact that these emblems were actually found in her heart in 
positions corresponding to the last of the drawings made by 
the Saint. I can express no opinion as to this occurrence, 
but it is certain that similar wonders have been recounted 

* Pizzicaria, J.c, pp. 288—289. 

2 It is absolutely certain, for we have the statement in her own handwriting, 
with date a,p. 1700, that she believed our Lord to have shown her the instru- 


ments of the Passion and to have told her that He would seal her heart with His 
wounds and theiremblems. Pizzicaria, I. 234. 
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of many other Saints and holy persons. St. Theresa tells us 
quite plainly in her autobiography' that she had a vision of 
a glorious angel who thrust a long golden spear with a fiery 
point right into her heart. We have also some indication o 
the impression this incident produced upon the Saint in the 
fact that she made it the subject of a hymn still preserved to 
us. Now Theresa’s heart was extracted after death and in 
that heart was found a wide horizontal fissure, as those may 
see to this day who visit the relic in its shrine at Alba de 
Tormes, or who procure one of the many photographs of it 
which are in circulation. 

Another instance, very remarkable as resting upon the clear 
evidence of several eye-witnesses whose depositions are still 
preserved to us, is the wound in the heart of Caterina Savelli 
of Sezze. This is a stigmatic (she died in 1691) who has 
escaped the researches of Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre. When 
kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament exposed in the Jesuit 
church of Sezze in 1659, she saw in a trance five rays come 
from the Sacred Host which wounded her hands, feet and 
side. She prayed that the stigmata might not become known, 
and her prayer was so far heard that no marks appeared in 
the hands, though the side remained open, and blood or serum 
flowed from it at intervals. After death, however, the traces 
of wounds in the hands and feet became perfectly plain, and, 
what was most noteworthy, the heart being extracted, there 
was found in it a deep fissure of old date. The physician 
and the surgeon, who with many ecclesiastics signed the final 
attestation, declared that without supernatural intervention 
it would have been impossible for anyone to live with such 
a wound.? And there appear to have been quite a number 
of similar cases, though not all equally well vouched for by 
contemporary evidence. Of Blessed Charles of Sezze, who, 
curiously enough, was a contemporary and fellow-townsman 
of Caterina Savelli, but who died twenty years before her, it 
is stated that the Pope ordered that a post-mortem examina- 
tion should be made of his remains. Thereupon they found 
a wound in the heart completely piercing it, also the figure of 
a crucifix and the exact facsimile of a nail buried in the heart 
and four or five inches in length. A document formally at- 
testing these facts is said to have been signed by several 


} Chap. xxix. §$ 16 and 17. 
2 The documents will be found printed at length in G. B. Memmi, S.J., Vita 
della Serva di Dio Suor Caterina Savelli, Rome, 1733, pp. 132—142. 
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physicians and surgeons, but I have unfortunately not been 
able to meet with any copy of it. Charles of Sezze’s claims 
to heroic virtue have, however, been fully discussed by the 
Congregation of Rites, and he was beatified in our own days 
by Pius IX. 

Blessed Charles of Sezze’s case possesses an additional in- 
terest from the fact that, apart from St. Francis of Assisi, no 
reliable example can be quoted of a male person who has had 
visible stigmata in hands, feet and side. Even in St. Francis 
we have no evidence of /eriodic bleeding, though this 
feature is found in almost all the best attested instances of 
female stigmatics from Elizabeth of Herkenrode and Lukar- 
dis in the thirteenth century, to Domenica Lazzari, Mme. 
Miollis, Louise Lateau, Marie-Julie, Gemma Galgani, and 
Maria della Passione in our own day. There seems to be 
fair evidence that a certain discalced Carmelite, Father Julian 
of the Cross (+ 1663), had stigmatic marks, like round nail- 
heads, in his feet, but it is not stated that they ever bled.? 
Blessed Charles of Sezze, though he, like some other male 
ascetics, may have shared internally the pains of Christ's 
wounds, had no visible marks during his life time. When 
we consider the extreme austerity of life and the intense sym- 
pathy with the Passion of Christ conspicuous in such Saints 
as St. John of the Cross, St. Peter of Alcantara, St. Bernar- 
dine of Sienna, St. Philip Neri, St. Paul of the Cross, St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice, St. Alphonsus Liguori, not to speak 
of all the Carthusian and Trappist contemplatives, this pro- 
nounced inequality between the sexes cannot but be regarded 
as a very extraordinary fact. Perhaps there is only one thing 
more remarkable in the strange phenomena of stigmatization, 
and that is that in all these numerous examples of open 
wounds, some of them bleeding continuously, not a single 
instance seems yet to have been pointed out in which the 
wound has suppurated. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Imbert Gourbeyre, La Stigmatisation, I. 315 —316. 
2 Imbert Gourbeyre, La Stigmatisation, I. p. 302a 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


‘““THE TIMES” ON A PERSONAL GOD. 


HE writer who from time to time administers a sort of 

dogmatic religious instruction to readers of The Times the 
other day chose for his subject a ‘‘ Personal God.” So far all 
well, and it must be recognized that in this particular article he 
approached nearer to orthodoxy than he is wont todo. ‘“ The 
demand of the heart,” he says, ‘“‘is for a Personal God, with 
whom the individual can enter into personal relations,’’ and 
“it always conceives of Him as somehow including man in 
Himself, as dwelling in Him in a way that no human being 
can or does. Of what ‘ magnified, non-natural man’ could 
it be said that ‘in Him we live and move and have our 
being’?”’ This, too, is to the good, save that the expression 
that ‘‘God somehow includes man in Himself,” is suspicious. 
That idea is what we call the doctrine of the Divine Imman- 
ence, and presently this writer brings in that name, and goes 
so far as to state categorically that “every religion worthy 
of the name believes, consciously or unconsciously, in some 
doctrine of divine Immanence.” But we can speak for one 
religion that has not accepted the term, and finds it most 
objectionable, for the reason which the writer himself gives 
when he says that “at first sight, to believe in an immanent 
God appears to be equivalent to denying, or at any rate 
ignoring, His personality.” Just so. It is true that etymo- 
logically to be “immanent in” need not mean anything 
different from “indwelling in,” but historically “indwelling ” 
implies a sharp distinction of identity between that which 
indwells and the other in whom it indwells, whereas, again 
historically, to be “immanent in” isa term which Pantheism 
has appropriated to its own usage to signify that what is 
immanent in another comprises that other as an integral part 
of its own being, and hence, as applied to God and matter, 
or whatever else is conceived of as belonging to the category 
of existing things, it has come to mean “included in the 
being of God as an integral part of it.” We do not deny that 
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in modern Protestant usage, even that of good religious- 
minded men who regard themselves as orthodox Christians, 
the term “immanent” is employed and taken to mean the 
same as “indwelling and cooperating.” But it is an un- 
fortunate practice which exposes them to misunderstanding, 
and .in some degree drives them, though unconsciously, into 
a Pantheistic conception. 

To the term immanent corresponds the term transcendent, 
and it is usual, and indeed necessary, to hold that God is 
both immanent (or as we prefer to say indwelling) and trans- 
cendent. This writer lays down also that God must have both 
these two attributes, and in this again he is right, though he 
is not right in contending that if He were not also immanent 
He would be beyond the reach of personal communion with 
us. Why shouldthisbe? If He is transcendent He transcends 
time and space as well as all other things, and so can love 
us and watch over us and provide us with the means of know- 
ing Him and loving Him. Still, just because He is infinite 
He is also omnipresent and supreme over all other things 
that exist, and we in turn are dependent on Him in every way, 
for our creation, for our conservation in the being we have 
received, and concurrence with every use we make of our 
various faculties. Thus we have His indwelling in us as the 
necessary consequence of His transcendence and infinity. That 
is why they must go together, and no doubt from the fact of 
their all going together the sense of His nearness to us is the 
more sustaining and satisfying to our cravings for personal 
religion. 

The writer we are concerned with goes on to say that it is 
a great problem, though so necessary, to combine without 
any contradiction of thought, the attribution to God of both 
transcendence and immanence. We have indicated, on the 
contrary, how from God’s transcendence to His immanence 
the transition is one of certain logical deduction. But 
how does the writer solve his own problem? ‘“‘ The key,” 
he says, “‘is to be found in the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation; for, if the Incarnation means anything, it means 
the indwelling of God in man—God with us. ... To the 
Christian the greatest of all truths is expressed in the words 
which St. John places in the mouth of Jesus, ‘ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father’. . . the Christian conscious 
alike of union with God and separation from Him, utters his 
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deepest need in the Communion service when he prays ‘that 
we may so learn to eat the flesh of Christ and to drink His blood 
that we may ever dwell in Him, and He in us’”. This is all 
very well, but has the writer forgotten about the Psalms? 
We call his attention to this alone of the Old Testament 
writings, because it demonstrates so signally that in those 
days before Christ devout men and women felt that the 
demand of the human heart for a personal God with whom 
the individual could enter into personal relations was felt to 
be splendidly satisfied, and in the Psalms provided with an 
unsurpassable language in which to express itself, so much 
so that we in these New Testament days can nowhere else 
find words more tender and intimate to be the vehicle of our 
own personal intercourse either with God or with Jesus Christ. 
We do not, however, undervalue the immense advance as a 
stimulus to devotion which we attain through the Incarnation. 
Still this is too vast a subject to enter upon at the end of 
this little note. It must suffice to call attention to the new 
feature, as regards the presence of God which the Incarnation 
furnishes. It is the presence of the Humanity of God made 
man. Our Lord in His divine nature is not more present to 
us now than He was at all times in the past, but in the 
Blessed Sacrament He is present also in His human nature, 
and binds us to Him by “the cords of Adam,” that is by a 
mode of love which appeals to us the more strongly, as it has 
passed through a human heart. 
S. F.S. 





BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION’S CONFESSIONS. 


T is an invidious task to play what may look the part of 
a devil’s advocate, especially towards so great a hero as 
Edmund Campion. An influential biographer, however, has 
advocated what seems (to the present writer) like an unsound 
defence on the subject of the Confessions. Mr. Richard 
Simpson has maintained that these Confessions should more 
properly be called the confessions of other people, which 
really reflect no discredit on the martyr himself. But Cardinal 
Allen wrote differently. Let us see. 
After some preliminaries, the serious examination of 
Campion at the rack about his missionary practices began 
under orders of Privy Council dated 30th July, 1581. The 
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rack was freely used, and two days later (2nd August) the 
Register shows that the Councillors had before them a list of 
his hosts in Lancashire, said to have been confessed by 
Campion. On the 4th a similar list occurs for Yorkshire, 
about the 6th one for Northants, about the 7th to the 14th 
lists for Derbyshire, and miscellaneous counties nearer home. 
In all about 32 persons were sent for through these lists. One 
was a Lord (Vaux of Harrowden), three were knights, six 
esquires, fifteen gentlemen, four women: eight strongly denied 
having given hospitality, six confessed it. Their subsequent 
fortunes, so far as we can follow them, varied a good deal. 
Those who conformed and went to church, were freed. Those 
who remained steadfast were punished mercilessly for their 
constancy; but I cannot find that anyone was mulcted ex- 
plicitly on the score of hospitality, and this goes towards con- 
firming Allen’s story that Campion only confessed after 
obtaining a promise that no one should suffer for entertaining 
him. 

All these details are taken from the contemporary register 
of the Privy Council, which is now in print, and they leave 
us with some convictions, but some doubts. Those grim 
Councillors were not playing the fool. There are some real 
confessions from Campion behind their prosecutions. Though 
many details are not yet clear, yet some are. Mr. Simpson, 
for instance, suggested that, where a second confession is 
sometimes alleged, as confirming Campion’s, the truth might 
be, that the second confession really came first; and that 
Campion’s words were in fact only its endorsement. But in 
these cases the register proves that Campion’s confession came 
before even the arrest of the second confessant. So that 
defence will not hold. 

We have also four letters from Lord Burghley, which touch 
on the subject, but again do not settle the problem. He was not 
the chief prosecutor at this moment, and his words sometimes 
understate, sometimes overstate the facts. At first he says 
Campion “ will confess nothing of moment ;” in the last letter 
he writes, “We have gotten from Campion the knowledge of 
all his peregrinations.” There is something true in both 
cases ; but also much that was mistaken. We cannot here 
find the key to our puzzle. 

Campion’s own statements however do afford a solution, 
and their validity, when fully appreciated, can hardly be gain- 
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said. They are three in number, and the earliest it must be 
owned appears at first sight to go against the old story, and 
to support Mr. Simpson. On the 30th of August was held the 
first “‘ Disputation,” and among the preliminary scoffs and 
sneers Campion was told that he was a traitor, and that 
his claim to be a sufferer for religion was quite erroneous. 
Campion promptly replied that he had been tortured, ‘ Be- 
cause he would not betray the places and persons with whom 
he had conversed. . . I should have been a traitor if I had 
betrayed my brethren, the living temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
The adversaries, not prepared for that counter-thrust, here- 
upon found it more prudent to start the disputation for which 
they had come prepared. 

At this Mr. Simpson exclaims vigorously: “ If Campion had 
made the confession alleged, would not Hopton, Beal and 
the rest have turned round and said, ... ‘Then by your 
own confession you are a traitor, for here is your confession 
against them,’ . . . The alleged confession is, therefore, a 
forgery.” These words are in his first edition, published in 
the Rambler for 1857. In the Life of Campion, published in 
1867, he is far less cock-sure, but still makes the same 
inference, though as his private opinion only. 

There is here more than one illusion. We do not possess 
the power of divining motives with certainty. It would be 
easy to imagine many explanations for the silence, which 
followed Campion’s defence, but why seek one at all? The 
disputants having come in order to debate, what wonder if 
they do abandon a side issue, and proceed to their main 
object? Simpson’s inference is not called for, and its form 
might be altered indefinitely. Moreover he is taking the 
word “traitor” in two quite different senses. To prove 
Campion a traitor to Catholics, would not have forwarded 
Beal's contention that he was a traitor to Elizabeth. 

ii. Campion, when first brought out from his solitary cell in 
the Tower, would not have been aware of the reports, which 
Government had been circulating about his confessions. His 
statements quoted above confirm this. But he was soon 
after made acquainted with the rumours by a surreptitious note 
from Mr. Thomas Pounde, and wrote back an answer full of 
grief and concern. “It grieveth me much to have offended 
the Catholic cause so highly, as to confess the names of some 
gentlemen and friends, in whose houses I had been entertained. 
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Yet in this I greatly cherish and comfort myself, that I never 
discovered any secrets there declared, and that I will not— 
come rack, come rope.” Now for this letter, the frankest of his 
confessions, we have very strong evidence indeed. The original 
text indeed is lost, but the above words are copied from the 
Catholic report of Campion’s trial—a document of the highest 
value. Words of exactly the same purport are also given in 
the Protestant report (Holinshed, p. 455) and a third time in 
the trial of Lord Vaux. Three independent contemporaries, 
whose in exact agreement leave us no possible room for doubt. 
Mr. Simpson indeed doubted, but only through overlooking 
two out of the three witnesses altogether ! 

iii. In his scaffold speech Campion spoke again and in very 
similar words. In Allen’s Brief Historie we read “ He desired all 
to forgive him, whose names he had confessed upon the rack, 
for upon the Commissioners’ oaths, that no harm should come 
to them, he had uttered some names.” The Protestant 
version again supports this exactly, and with two such 
witnesses the fact must surely be admitted. 

Pace Mr. Simpson, this multiple contemporary evidence is 
so strong that his attempted defence in No. i above is by 
comparison of no weight at all. It is far more dignified and 
worthy of the martyr to leave the history in its original form. 
If in some respects it admits weakness in the martyr, it also 
claims for him more of human interest, and more of the 
power of recovery. It was not cowardice which led Campion 
to make his grave mistake, but that exaggerated deference to 
authority which was the common failing of his age. That he 
should still have been able on the first word of warning to 
recover balance and to steer his bark steadily through the 
terrible hurricane which beset his harbour’s mouth, shows him 
to have been, as we all acclaim him, a hero of the highest 


gifts. 
J. H. P. 





ERNST HAECKEL. 


OTICES in the secular press of the recent death of 
Professor Ernst Haeckel of Jena provoke the query— 

for how long and how completely can a scientific man abandon 
scientific procedure without forfeiting his claims to the 
epithet? The late Professor’s credit as a man of science was 
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much damaged in this country early in the war by his sign- 
ing, with some four-score of his professorial colleagues, an 
eloquent but highly inaccurate manifesto in defence of Prus- 
sianism. But his @ priori reasoning, his childish prejudice, 
his disregard for truth leading him to “manipulate’’ facts 
to suit theories, his arrogant and unwarranted dogmatism, 
in a word, his ready abandonment, whenever convenient, of 
the scientific habit of mind, were conspicuous in his writings 
long before he set his name to the famous Manifesto of 
Ninety-three Professors. Still, because his rancour was re- 
served for religion, because his prejudices were merely anti- 
clerical, because his frauds and forgeries were in the interests 
of “ free-thinkers,” because he stood for “the emancipation 
of mankind from the fetters of dogma and morality,” there- 
fore, his whole vicious cast of thought and dishonesty of 
method were condoned, here as well as in Germany, and apos- 
tate priests became his fuglemen in both countries and the 
ignorant multitude hailed him as a prophet. No one will 
deny him the keen observation and patient accumulation of 
data which belong to the equipment of the genuine scientific 
man, and in various departments of Zoology his researches 
are of permanent value, but as a young man he became 
fanatically wedded to a peculiarly crude form of the popular 
Darwinism which tended to vitiate all his deductions, and 
led him frequently to commit that mortal sin against science— 
the ignoring, distorting and misrepresentation of facts in the 
interests of his preconceived theories. The attitude is com- 
mon enough with atheists and agnostics when they pass from 
science to philosophy, for they are compelled by their unwar- 
ranted first principles to reject all evidence for the super- 
natural, but the blatancy of Haeckel’s atheism, and the true 
Prussianism of his attacks upon revealed truth brought his 
fraudulent dealings with science into greater prominence. In 
Germany his methods were mercilessly exposed by Professor 
Eric Wasmann, S.J., and here his chief assault upon 
Christianity, 7he Riddle of the Universe, was ably refuted 
by the trained philosophical and scientific brain of the late 
Father John Gerard, S.J. But as usual the poison has been 
much more widely spread than the antidote, and thousands of 
readers who know of the atheistic attack have never even 
heard of the Christian rifoste— The Old Riddle and the 
Newest Answer.1_ A more detailed exposure of Haeckel’s 
falsifications is to be found in Haeckel’s Frauds and For- 


1 Longmans & Co. 
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geries, published by Fathers Hull and Wasmann.' It is 
characteristic of the anti-Christian azimus of the modern mind 
that the writer of the memoir of Haeckel in Zhe JZimes,? 
whilst unable to deny the habit of his subject to “manipulate” 
facts, wraps up his condemnation in the following cryptic 
utterance—“ He was not infrequently misled by the tendency 
to schematize and to generalize which he had crystallized 
in artistic rather than scientific interpretation.”(!) It cer- 


tainly might have been put more shortly. 
s. &. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


When our August number appeared, excitement 

Herr Erzberger’s had recently been aroused by Herr Erzberger's 
Revelations. revelations, as they were termed, in a speech 
quite recently made in the Reichstag at 

Weimar. ‘According to this authority, two years previously, that 
is, in August 1917, the Holy See, “a neutral power which was in 
a position, such as few were, to judge when a peace movement 
had any prospect of success, had taken an official step with that 
object, not on its own initiative but at the express request of 
the British Government with the express authorization of the 
Government of France." The result had been, he further ex- 
plained, that, at the bidding of the Cardinal Secretary, Mgr. 
Pacelli, the Papal Nuncio at Munich, had written to Herr 
Michaelis, then the German Imperial Chancellor, acquainting him 
with these facts. Mgr. Pacelli’s letter, of which he gave the 
text, was dated August 13, 1917. It enclosed a telegram re- 
ceived from Count de Salis, King George’s minister at the Vatican, 
and called attention to a clause in it requiring that Germany 
should declare clearly her intention to withdraw altogether from 
Belgium, to guarantee the complete independence of that country, 
and also to make good all the damage her armies had done to 
it. This announcement excited great interest, both in Germany 
and in England and France, but for different reasons. In Ger- 
many because it seemed to mean that Germany had had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of bringing the war to a close on terms which 
were likely to have been much more favourable to her than those 
she was constrained to accept a year and a half later; an oppor- 
tunity which, however, had been lost, because Herr Michaelis 
sent back no reply till six weeks later, and then only one of an 
uncertain and ambiguous character. In England and France 
because it seemed to convict the Governments of those countries 


1 Sands & Co. ? Aug. II. 
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of having made them take up the position of suppliants in making 
overtures of peace to Germany. 


By now it has been made clear that there were 
What was serious inaccuracies in Herr Erzberger’s reve- 
true ‘ 
chet Gan. lations, and when these are corrected the whole 
affair acquires a quite different complexion. In 
the House of Commons in the beginning of last month Mr. 
Harmsworth, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in reply 
to a question put to him, explained. It must be remembered that in 
August 1917 the Pope once again exhorted the belligerents to 
see if they could come to terms that would satisfy both sides 
and put an end to a war which was devastating the whole world. 
On that occasion he ventured to suggest a basis from which their 
negotiations might start, gathering the items of the suggested 
basis from the statements of their intentions which both sides had 
professed, and placing the engagement of Germany to do justice 
to Belgium in the forefront of them. As this Peace Note was 
addressed and sent to each of the belligerent powers it required 
an answer, at least for courtesy’s sake, and England wrote back 
that it must have time to consult its Allies, and soon after, when 
President Wilson's argumentative letter appeared, signified again, 
in terms the courtesy of which the Holy See cordially acknow- 
ledged, that this country was in agreement with the terms of the 
President’s communication. Further, Count de Salis pointed out 
to the Cardinal Secretary that it was hopeless to try and bring 
the belligerents into agreement until the Central Powers had 
given some indication of the objects for which they were pro- 
secuting the war. It was this that the Holy See, through Mgr. 
Pacelli, communicated to Herr Michaelis, and it fell very much 
short of what Herr Erzberger described it as being, a peace offer 
made by the Allies to Germany through the intermediacy of the 
Holy See. The facts were soon after embodied in a White 
Paper published by the English Government, but they can be 
conveniently found in the Z7ad/ez for ‘August 9th in two forms, 
namely, the answer of Mr. Cecil Harmsworth to Commander 
Kenworthy in the House of Commons, and a letter of its Rome 
correspondent giving the Vatican account of the whole incident. 
Their complete agreement is proof of their complete accuracy, 
and should soothe the distressed feelings of those who may think 
it dishonouring that an English Government should take the 
initiative in a move for the restoration of peace. 


, ‘ ‘At the same time we would suggest that the 
An illustration of Fora] of the incident is in the immense ad- 
vantage it is to two or more countries at war 
with one another to have a spiritual Government 
like that of the Holy See ina position to bring them together for 


how the Pope 
can help us. 
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peace negotiations; and further to be able to feel confident that 
that spiritual Government can be perfectly trusted to use its un- 
equalled powers of influence for promoting the welfare of both 
sides, and tending, if too late to stay the evils of an appalling! 
war, at least to work steadily for the eventual reconciliation of the 
belligerents. Perhaps if the Protestant bigotry which has been 
so rife and so foolish for years past in this country had not 
forced upon our statesmen, against their own judgment, a break- 
off of all diplomatic relations with the Holy See, among the 
blessings which we could have counted upon would have been a 
friendly and stable intercourse on its part with us as with the 
other European countries, which might have saved us the world- 
wide calamity from which we have had to suffer. But we have 
at all events gained this from the modest renewal of diplomatic 
relations which the war forced upon our rulers—that we have had 
an opportunity of seeing how the Holy See can help us in various 
ways. It is true that a large section of our people, our journa- 
lists especially, have set themselves in their ignorance and folly 
to misrepresent every step it has taken as inspired by its supposed 
pro-Germanism. But presently, we understand, the Vatican is 
proposing to publish the statistics of what it has been able to do 
for the more humane treatment of our prisoners, and in other 
kindred ways. England being as a whole a non-Catholic country, 
the large majority of our prisoners who have profited by this 
Papal solicitude must have been non-Catholics, for the Pope made 
no distinctions as to religious belief among those he sought to 
relieve in this way. Perhaps, then, when these statistics are 
in their hands, and they have had time for reflection, many of our 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen will begin to realize in the light 
of tangible facts affecting their own families, how much they owe 
to the Pope’s interposition. 


And if so, is it too much to anticipate that they 

Our Embassy = wiJ] wish and work for the retention, and per- 
PPh hp bd q, baps even for a becoming development, of those 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See, of the 

advantage of which they have now had this consoling pledge? 
After all, though there are a (decreasing) number of bigots among 
them, the English people of the present day may not be inclined 
themselves to recruit the ranks of Catholicism, but they are quite 
amiably disposed towards the adherents of that faith. There 
is another thing which may well dispose their minds in the same 
direction. It is an age in which the ideal of religious reunion 
is popular and is spreading. As Catholics we cannot think that 
the basis of what is called comprehensiveness is such as will 
bring this desire for reunion to its contemplated goal. But at 
least it may bring us all to have wider sympathies for one another 
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and to unite together, though not for religious services, at least 
for a wider area of such services as we can render to one another. 
And estimated from this standpoint may we not say that the re- 
newal and expansion of our diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See is one of the means by which we can contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of world unity for which in these days even our 
Nonconformist communities are working together among them- 
selves? ‘And in this connection we may refer our readers to the 
very opportune article in the Z7ad/e¢ for ‘August 16th on the 
earlier British Mission to the Vatican, and the correlative mission 
of the Holy See to the Court of St. James during the great Napo- 
leonic War of 1792 to 1806, 


The Peace celebrations were like a gleam of 
sunshine breaking in on the gloom and dark- 
ness of astormy atmosphere, but now that they, 
are over we are left to face the ominous pro- 
spect. We have won the war and on that score are relieved from the 
anxieties which a year ago made our hearts quiver. But what of 
the future? We speak of the conditions of the hour as unrest, 
and no doubt that is a suitable name for it. Like the unrest 
which continues to trouble the surface of the ocean for some 
time after the visitation of storm and wind is over,so after the 
moral storms of human passion have raged extensively over the 
life of nations, a time of unsettlement is wont to outlast the evil 
and continue for a very long time. It was soa century ago after the 
Napoleonic wars, and it is to be expected now after a war the 
magnitude of which has far surpassed any war of the past that 
history has recorded. We may hope that things will settle down 
eventually, though it may not be till after a long time, but mean- 
while the urgent duty incumbent on us all is to strive not to 
worsen but to make the best of the situation in which we find our- 
selves, and for that end to work in concord not in opposition, 
since those who work in concord can build up, whilst those who 
work in opposition can only destroy. 


The Outlook. 


. Though the monotony of daily work must be 

Can Industrial faced by us all, the question may well arise 
Work be ‘ . . , 

, whether it cannot in some instances be relieved 

brightened ? : . 

of its dullness by improved arrangements. In 

the old days, when Adam Smith was the standard authority on 

industrial questions, it used to be regarded as the triumph of in- 

dustrial advance that, thanks to the division of labour, it took 

twenty men to make a pin. Did it occur to economists in those 

days that such a system must be very depressing and dishearten- 

ing to the workman whose task it was to go on day after day con- 

tributing thus, say, the eleventh stage of this pin-making process? 
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It must have been so to many who were the victims of the 
method. Lord Robert Cecil took up the point in his address to 
the Central Party on August 8th. 


If you go into their factories you see a man standing in 
front of a machine doing minute after minute, hour after 
hour, day after day, week after week, year after year, pre- 
cisely the same thing without any variation. . . . Itistoa 
large extent inevitable, but if you converse with the man, you 
cannot wonder at his saying, “I am worth something 
more than this. You work me merely as a machine, you 
atrophy the greater part of my intelligence, my mental 
energy, you are putting me into an intolerable position. 

I am given no share in the profits, no share in the manage- 
ment, no intelligent interest in my work.” 


One cannot but sympathize with the complaint of the labourer 
who speaks thus. On the other hand without division of labour it 
would be impossible to produce the abundance of commodities 
which are necessary to feed, clothe, and otherwise supply the 
enormous populations which now live together in comparatively 
limited areas, and besides by multiplying the output which each 
individual workman is able to produce it becomes feasible for him, 
and gives him an equitable claim,to be more highly paid. It is then 
impossible to dispense with the system, and we must also recog- 
nize that the future course of our inventions may multiply the sub- 
division of labour that will be necessary. But it does not seem 
necessary that the system should be administered in the wooden 
way that has prevailed hitherto. Some variety and sequence of 
occupations, such as will infuse an interest into the successive pro- 
cesses, will, we may trust, be gradually devised, if in this coming 
age of fresh development skilful and considerate men will put 
their minds to the subject. ‘And there is always the extrinsic 
method of infusing interest into processes which are dry but 
unavoidable, by giving the workman a pecuniary interest in the 
increase of his output. 


The first thing that confronts us in the outlook 

The National _is the enormous debt of some £7,800,000,000 
Debt. which we now owe. We owe it in part to 
lenders among our own people and partly to 

creditors in foreign countries. Creditors of the latter kind we 
must pay off to the letter or lose all our credit with them, in other 
words be bankrupt. But there are some who think we could dis- 
charge our debt to those at home who have lent us their money by, 
repudiating our obligation to them, which again would be an act 
of bankruptcy, and would effectually destroy the national credit, 
and tend to make those who have or acquire any money in the 
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future bury it in hidden places as they did of old, instead of 
investing it in funds which will be useful to themselves by 
bringing them in a moderate interest, and useful to others by in- 
creasing the volume of capital available for new and profitable 
enterprises. However, it is only skilled financiers, in whom for- 
tunately we are not deficient as a nation, who can instruct as to 
the best course to take if we are to sustain the credit which means 
somuchtous. To them, therefore, we must leave it, but in doing 
so may perhaps venture to refer those interested to Sir George 
Paish’s article on the “ Financial Danger” in the current Yibdert 
Journal, 
But to come down to more concrete things, we 
Present ought all of us to take to heart, as the House of 
Expenditure. Commons is beginning to do, the alarming 
statement of our financial position which Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain made in Parliament when he introduced his 
Budget. We are spending,he said,at the rate of over four millions 
a day when our national income does not exceed two millions a 
day. If this is so, and it is a point on which we can trust the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, we have only to ask ourselves what 
will happen to a man who has but £800 a year and spends 
£1,600a year. He must come toa financial crash presently, and 
so it must be with the country. Expenditure which goes beyond 
income must be met if at all by borrowing, which, if the extra- 
vagance continues, means a progressive piling up of fresh debt, 
including the interest on the new debt as well as on the old, till 
presently comes the crash with its consequent starvation. It 
may be said that this excess of expenditure is only temporary 
and to be expected at a time when we are inaugurating as it were 
a new epoch to be governed by new conditions. No doubt there 
is an element of truth in this, and it must be set against the 
additions to the pensions fund which are estimated as amounting 
to another 20 millions this year and may increase to 24 millions 
next year, against the increase of four and a half millions for the 
increased pay of the police which is well deserved, and perhaps 
against the 70 millions which must be left in the hands of the 
Food Ministry to meet the subsidy for keeping down the price 
of bread and similar purposes. Still we have to bear in mind 
that the Chancellor cannot foresee when we may expect again a 
normal year of expenditure, and it may even be necessary to 
impose further taxes, heavy as is the burden of taxation under 
which we groan as it is. 


It sometimes happens when an individual is 

ad weighed down by extensive debts which he has 
Prodigality. no present prospect of discharging, that he be- 
gins to plunge into the most prodigal expendi- 


ture. And this is what the nation shows signs of doing now. 
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Among rich and poor on all sides we see increasing expenditure 
with small realization of the abyss into which they are rushing. 
The poor think their expenditure can be met by depredations on 
the rich, little realizing that the rich as compared with the poor 
are few in number, and that if everything they have were taken 
from them it would go, when sub-divided, a very small way to- 
wards meeting the excess expenditure of the poor; and the rich 
in turn persuading themselves that if the intention of the sovereign 
people is to strip them till they are penniless, they may as well 
let things slide as they will, and meanwhile enjoy themselves to 
the best of their power. It is claimed too by the press that while 
the people are thus heedlessly wasting their money, the Govern- 
ment that should give them a lead and set them a good example 
are rather encouraging them in their disastrous courses by 
squandering the national funds in the same reckless spirit. That, 
however, is not a point we are in a position to criticize. Anyhow 
we have got a Treasury staff which is a pretty good judge of what 
economy requires under the circumstances, and may be trusted 
to control all unnecessary expenditure sooner or later. 


For ourselves, whoever we may be, our clear 


Need of duty is to retrench our expenses as much as we 
private y ae 
Retrenchment. 20, both in our own private interests and as a 


duty to our country; for the former reason on 
obvious grounds, for the latter because the more we spend the 
more we use up the goods of the country at a time when various 
causes have made them so scarce. ‘And of course we should be 
careful to confine our purchases as far as possible to the neces- 
saries of life, and cut off what are called luxuries and all un- 
productive expenditure to the utmost. Here, however, a difii- 
culty arises which creates for some of us a perplexing problem. 
Many of us have dependents, using the word “dependents” in its 
widest sense. Were it not so, we might be counselled to give 
up our comfortable homes, if we have them, and go to live in 
cheaper neighbourhoods and smaller houses. But, if we all were 
to do that, what about those in our employ and the local trades- 
people and others who are dependent on our custom for their liveli- 
hood? It is, as we have said, a problem, and considerate people 
must solve it as best they can according to their circumstances. 
But at least they will do well to consider the injury they may, 
cause to others who, like themselves, have to live, and to ask them- 
selves if it be not best to limit proportionately the economies they 
would otherwise wish to make. 


Now that the war is over we are in a position 

A C.T.S, to renew our periodical Catholic gatherings 
Conference. which were proving themselves to be such valu- 
able instruments of Catholic progress. It is 

understood that next year the annual Catholic Congresses will be 
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resumed, the one for next summer being fixed for Liverpool. But 
the Catholic Truth Society has also accepted an invitation from 
the Bishop of Nottingham to hold this autumn a C.T.S. Con- 
ference of the kind which was customary in the years before the 
series of Congresses was inaugurated. This will be opened at 
Nottingham on Saturday, September 27th, when, under his Lord- 
ship’s presidency, an evening meeting will be held and Mgr. 
Grosch will give an address at the Mechanics’ Hall on the oppor- 
tune subject of What the World owes to the Papacy. The follow- 
ing Sunday will be given over to special services. At St.Barnabas’ 
Cathedral H.E. Cardinal Gasquet will preach at the High Mass 
and the Bishop of Northampton at the evening service, whilst 
in the afternoon there will be a children’s service, at which their 
old friend, Father James Nicholson, S.J., will give an address. 
Also at the other churches of the town special preachers will be 
provided. Monday, September 29th, will be the day of the Con- 
ference proper, when the meetings will be held at the Circus 
Street Hall, and papers will be read by the Very Rev. Provost 
Browne on the National Health Bill, and by the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J.,on Spiritism. Discussions will follow each paper. 
Monday evening will be the closing act of the Conference, when 
the Bishop will give a reception at the Albert Hall where the 
members of the Conference will be invited to meet H.E. Cardinal 
Gasquet. A number of members of the Hierarchy have signified 
their intention to be present, and it is hoped that many of the laity 
will embrace the opportunity of attending to demonstrate their 
sustained interest in the work of the C.T.S. and their desire to 
see it through the difficulties that at present hamper the course of 
its literary output. Members of the C.T.S., on application at 
the Depét, 69, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. 1, can ob- 
tain free personal tickets for the Conference; for others they are 
obtainable at 2s. 6d. each. 


Besides the duty of retrenchment with the ob- 
A Geeat Increase ject of drawing as little as possible on the goods 
of Productivity : : - 
sented. of the nation which are now so scanty, is the 
duty of straining our utmost endeavours to in- 
crease the output of manufactured goods, especially of those 
that are primary necessities for human life. This is obvious, for 
we are groaning under the present high prices, and what makes 
high prices is the scarcity of the supply. of the goods we need. 
Accordingly we are being constantly reminded by our public 
leaders and expert economists that we must apply our minds to 
this work, and it is the more disappointing that in fact we seem 
to be producing less instead of more. That is particularly the 
tragedy of these numerous strikes, especially of the colliers’ 
strikes and the transport workers’ strikes, which act and react on 
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each other, the former by reducing terribly the supply of an 
article the dearth of which strikes at the root of all our indus- 
tries, since all require it to run their machinery; the latter im- 
peding distribution at the time when we particularly need the 
regular and punctual dispatch of our goods to the places where 
they are wanted. If we inquire into the causes of this fall-off of 
productivity we discover that the full answer is not so easy to 
render. But an answer that goes a long way is that which at- 
tributes it to the lassitude which has supervened on the feverish 
activity that characterized the work in which so many were en- 
gaged when under the pressure of the war. Such relaxation of 
effort is all of apiece with that which is wont to come over young 
people after the experience of out-of-door life, full of adventure, 
when they are face to face with the prospect of returning to the 
drudgery of ordinary every-day occupation. Still it must be 
faced if the life of the country, and of the individuals them- 
selves, is to be safeguarded. And when once it is resolutely faced 
the old habits of work soon revive and are found tolerable, and 
perhaps pleasant, as they were before. Nor is this an experience 
and a recovery which attends those only whose work is in the 
office or factory; it affects all, whether our work be mechanical 
or intellectual, or managerial. For our life-work, if it is to be 
useful and profitable, can never be all skittles and beer. 


Let us hope that this will be taken to heart by 
our people, not by any section of them only but 
by all, and not so that each section lays the 
entire blame on another, but so that all con- 
spire together and co-operate to the utmost of their strength. ‘And 
here Mr. Herbert Hoover, of American reputation, gives us an op- 
portune reminder in the Vational Food Journal for last month. 

‘A rough estimate [he says] would indicate that the popula- 
tion of Europe is, at least, 100,000,000 greater than can be 
supported without imports, and must live by the production 
of and distribution of exports [to pay for the imports they 
need to support life]. Generally, in production, Europe is 
not only far below even the level of the time of the signing 
the Armistice, but far below the maintenance of life and 
health without an unparalleled rate of imports. 


That means, of course, imports from the Western hemisphere; 

and he thinks that 
the Western hemisphere, which has retained and even in- 
creased its productivity, might be able to supply the 
deficiencies of Europe during some short period. The 
solution, therefore, of the problem [he judges], except in 
purely temporary aspects, does not lie in a stream of com- 
modities on credit from the Western hemisphere, but lies 


Mr. Herbert Hoover 
on the 
Situation. 
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in a vigorous realization of the actual situation in eath 
country of Europe. . . . The population of Europe must 
be brought to a realization that productivity must be in- 
stantly increased. 
These are wise words, indeed the whole of Mr. Hoover's article 
is well worth reading and pondering upon by all who wish 
to realize the verities and anxieties of the present situation. And 
of its favourable aspects too, for whilst reprobating the con- 
tinuance of excessive official control, thanks, he says, to the high 
production outside Europe, no shortage exists that will not find 
a quick remedy in diminished consumption, or substitution of 
other commodities, through minor alterations and price. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson may not be an out-and- 
po * out revolutionary, though he allies himself with 
Counter-adviser, People of that way of thinking in the Inter- 
nationale at Berne. But whatever his motives, 
it is impossible to watch his utterances without feeling that he is 
a man of singularly narrow and inaccurate vision. It is only in 
this way that we can account for his saying the other day at the 

opening of the International and Socialistic Conference that 
the capitalist governments, bankrupt of expedients, merely 
reiterated the cry of increased production, but the workers 
asked whether the purpose of this production was that the 
profiteers and exploiters might continue to feed on the sub- 
stance of working-class life. Industrial revival was only 
possible when society gave the producers by hand and brain 

the full fruits of their labour. 

Here, apparently, Mr. Henderson’s suggestion is that employers 
in a manufacturing business, though they have risked a large 
amount of capital which, till the buildings, etc., were completed, 
could bring them in no remuneration but was all spent in giving 
salaries and wages to workmen, and since the building was in 
working order have had to spend other large sums in keeping up 
plant and purchasing raw material and paying some 67 per cent 
in wages to the hands employed, should receive absolutely nothing 
from the profits of their enterprise but allow the entire profiteers 
from it to be the hands and the few managers, of whom the 
former had contributed nothing whatever save their hand labour: 
neither the buildings, nor the machinery, nor the raw material. 
Whether in the future people with money enough to start such 
enterprises would be disposed to do so, and not rather betake 
themselves to other countries where more equitable conditions 
prevail, and how in the dearth of such capitalists the hand- 
workers would be able to apply their skill and earn any profits at 
all, does not seem to enter within the range of his vision; any 
more than it does to consider what will happen to the country, 
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té the hand-worker most of all, if his ideal of even more limited 
productivity were carried into effect. 


A very different man from Mr. Arthur Hender- 
Mr. J. R. Clynes ., is another member of the Labour Party, 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, who from his speeches always 
impresses one as singularly discerning and clear- 
headed. In an address at Oxford on August 7th to the Univer- 
sity Extension Summer Meeting he referred to this same need of 
increased production. 


Workers could make no more lamentable mistake than to 
encourage under-production. Scarcity of commodities is 
the opportunity of the profiteer. Scarcity may cause incon- 
venience to the rich, but it causes real and continual priva- 
tion to the masses of the people whose purchasing power is 
limited. . . . Workmen who deliberately restrict output 
or fail to accept any form of development which can make 
their labour more productive are punishing their own class 
without knowing it, and are imitating the profiteer who 
thinks only of himself, 


In this last sentence he is alluding to the practice called 
“ca’ canny,” but which ought rather to be called, we would sug- 
gest, ‘ca’ booby.” The idea suggested by the name is that it is 
a canny thing to,take excessive time to do the work you have in 
hand, because thereby you may make it necessary to employ more 
men, and so give to others a chance of employment. Even within 
this limited view there is more of the booby than of the canny 
man in the practice, for the employer say, one who has employed 
some workmen to build a house for him, is likely to say, if made 
the victim of ca’ canny practice, “I will have as little to do with 
building in the future as I can,” whereas if he had experience of 
workmen who gave him full work for his money he would say “this 
has turned out less expensive than I anticipated, I think I can 
find the money for something more,” and so would naturally be 
induced to employ more labour. But, as the Prime Minister 
pointed out in his great speech on Monday, the 18th, what is 
happening at present as the result of intentionally restricted out- 
put is furnishing a crushing demonstration of its evil effect on 
the employment of labour; the reduction of the output of coal is 
at the present moment throwing hundreds of thousands out of 


employment. 


on 
** Ca’ canny.” 


The difficulty which, not the Government 

Against merely but a number of amateur economists 
Profiteering. find in giving a satisfactory definition of 
profiteering indicates the chaos into which 

economics have fallen lacking the guidance of Christian morality. 
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“The root cause of profiteering,” says one correspondent,! “is 
short supply of goods and failure of transport facilities,” in- 
dicating merely mechanical and secondary causes and ignoring 
the still more radical moral cause,the desire of getting more money 
than is rightly due, ‘“ What is a profiteer?” asks another,? “is it 
not a person who endeavours to get the most he can for his 
work?”, the implication being that no other consideration should 
trouble the worker, who is justified in getting all he can. This 
is the jungle theory of commercial life, which is the inevitable 
substitute when the Christian theory is abandoned. The old 
Catholic conception of the justum pretium,—the price of goods 
determined, not arbitrarily by the producer or seller but by their 
current value, and that fixed in its turn by the general estimate 
by experts of what constitutes a fair profit—was scorned by 
the “ classical economists,’’ who chose Mammon instead of God as 
their guide and who are, therefore, together with the avarice they 
legalized, the authors of all our modern unrest. That there is 
such a thing as a fair price, representing a real advantage both 
to producer and consumer, is a necessary assumption, if profiteer- 
ing is to be condemned and punished. When, then, prices are 
raised above that level through monopolies or combines or any 
forms of fraud, or because the consumer must have the goods at 
any price or does not know the real value, then we have that form 
of injustice called profiteering. ‘Although “shortness of supplies 
and failure of transport,’ due, we fear, to much restriction of im- 
ports in the interests of manufacturers, may give occasion to pro- 
fiteering, they do not do so necessarily: the rise in price directly 
due to them is justifiable. But it is the attempt to “get what one 
can,”’ irrespective of justice, which is the prevailing evil of modern 
industry and commerce, it is this that frequently brings about 
profiteering. Under normal conditions the usual play of free 
competition may be trusted to render the “ market price ” equiva- 
lent to a fair price, but in these times of disturbance, the chances 
of making more than normal profit, the presence, too, of 
abnormal risks, and the indirect effects of the excess-profits 
tax, seem to have destroyed what little sense of commercial 
justice remained in the community. However, measures of 
restriction apart from conscience will not do much to pre- 
vent profiteering: it is a moral disease, a breach of justice 
due to covetousness, and its true remedy lies in a return to 
Christian morality. All the same, if men cannot be made 
honest by Act of Parliament, opportunities for dishonesty can be 
limited and penalties for dishonesty can be increased, and for 
that we have a right to look to the Government. 
S.F.S. 


1 The Times, Aug. 9. 
2 Ibid., Aug. 10: italics ours. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current ‘periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Assumption of B.V.M., Historical proofs of the, prior to the Council of 
Ephesus [M. Gordillo in Razin y Fe, August, 1919]. 

British Mission to the Vatican: A precedent [Tadé/et, August 16, 1919]. 

a and Responsibility [E. Ugarte de Ercilla in Razin y Fe, August, 
1919 

La Philosophie sociale, L’autorité [Mgr. du Vanoux in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, August 15, 1919]. 

Liturgical Reforms of Charlemagne [the late Edmund Bishop in Down- 
side Review, July, 1919]. 

Problem of Evil, On the [A. Bouyssonie in Revue du Clergé Francais, 
August I, 1919]. 

St. John’s Gospel, How to read [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Catholic 
World, August, 1919]. 

Trend of a Text (Matt. xii. 48—50) [F. Vassall-Phillips in Dudlin 
Review, July, 1919, p. 95]- 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic Press, The responsibility of the [America, July 26, 1919]. 

La Scolastique et la Cathédrate [Clement Besse in Revue Pratigue 
@’ Apologétique, August 15, 1919]. 

Life, A Theory of [Sir Bertram Windle in Dudlin Review, July, 1919, 


p. 67]. 

Mot Mystique, Le [Sophrone in Revue Pratigue d’Apologétigue, August 
I, 1919]. 

Priest and the laic educator during the War [Jean Maxe in Revue 
Pratique d’ Apologétigue, August, 1919]. 

Prohibition, Federal, and the Mass [America, August 2, 1919]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


C.W.L. Delegates in Czech-Slovakia [Miss Margaret Fletcher in Universe, 
August 15, 1919]. 

De Windthorst 4 Erzberger [F. Mourret in Revue Pratigue d’Afolo- 
gétigue, August 1, 1919]. 

Excessive Labour in former times [N. Noguer in Razin y Fe, August, 
1919, p. 409]. ; \ ‘ 

Figs or Thistles (the failure of secularist education) [J. W. Dawson in 
America, August 2, 1919]. 

Jesuit Explorer and “Cattle King” [J. C. Reville, S.J., in America, 
August 9, 1919]. 

La Perversion des mceurs et le reméde capital [F. Gibon in Revue 
Pratique ad’ Apologttique, August 15, 1919]. 

Land of Red Madness [£¢udes, August 5, 1919]. 

Pére de la Chaise and Innocent XI. [Z¢udes, August 5, 1919]. 

Problem of New Germany [Edward Bevan in Church Quarterly Review, 
July, 1919). 








REVIEWS 


I—THE PRIMACY OF ST. PETER! 
T was a happy idea of Cardinal Niccola Marini to devote a 
whole volume to the evidence for the Primacy of the 
Apostolic See which can be gathered from the works of St. 
John Chrysostom. The root-error which sustained the long- 
continued separation of the ancient Eastern Churches, and 
indeed, consequent on this, of the separation of the Western 
Churches which went off into schism in the sixteenth century, 
was that they failed to recognize the abounding evidence for 
the coactive jurisdiction of the See of St. Peter over all the 
Churches of the world, which was the divinely appointed 
centre for holding them in unity. St. John Chrysostom’s 
works, though many now-a-days seem of be unaware of it, are 
particularly clear and profuse on this point, and Cardinal 
Marini devotes the greater part of his volume to collecting 
and co-ordinating passages from his author to this effect. He 
arranges them under six heads, that Christ set Peter truly at 
the head of the Apostolic College and built His Church upon 
the same Peter; that his Primacy was not merely a primacy 
of honour but of effective jurisdiction, although as long as 
they lived the other Apostles possessed ample faculties for 
the preaching of the Gospel and the foundation of particular 
churches, without needing to have recourse to Peter for leave; 
that the primacy of Peter relates to the entire Church of 
Christ both during the lifetime of the Apostle and throughout 
the course of the succeeding centuries; that when Peter 
fixed the seat of his episcopate he also fixed the seat of his 
primacy of jurisdiction over each and all of the other churches; 
that Jesus Christ conferred this primacy on Peter and his 
successors in the episcopal see; that, as Peter died at Rome, 
his successors in the Roman episcopate inherit by divine 
right his supreme jurisdiction over the entire Church of 
Christ. 
On every one of these points, save the last, Cardinal Marini 


1 [1 Primato di San Pietro e dé suot successori in San Giovanni Crisos- 
tomo. Per Niccola Cardinal Marini. Roma: Tipografia del istituto 
Pio IX. Pp. xvi. 320. 
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has no difficulty in citing testimonies of a clear and decisive 
character from the writings of the Golden-mouthed: as 
likewise in citing testimonies which meet the chief difficulties 
raised by opponents, and again testimonies of other Eastern 
writers in accord with St. John Chrysostom on this point. 
The one outstanding difficulty which seemed to require a 
special answer is cited by the Cardinal from the Echos 
d’Orient xi. 1908, p. 193, a writer in which, whilst of course 
himself fully convinced that St. Chrysostom regarded the 
Bishop of Rome as the successor of St. Peter, notes that 
we cannot find any text in his works which affirms that 
explicitly. Cardinal Marini does not agree with this state- 
ment and tries to confute it, but does not seem able to furnish 
any such direct statement in the words of his author, for 
words in which the Saint affirms that Peter had successors in 
the episcopate at Rome do not fully meet the difficulty which 
is that he nowhere claims that the primacy of Peter passed 
to the line of those who succeeded him in the episcopate. 
Still, though it is a point sometimes urged by Anglican 
writers over here, it is not one of much importance in itself. 
If St. Chrysostom affirmed that Peter had successors to whom 
his primacy was transmitted he must have held that their 
line existed somewhere ; and unless an adversary can bring 
proof, and decisive proof, that he expressly denied that they 
were the Bishops of Rome, it is safe to assume that he held 
that these were they. For, to leave alone other arguments, 
it was to Pope St. Innocent that St. Chrysostom appealed for 
reinstatement in his see when the Patriarch of Alexandria 
sought to eject him from it; it was to Pope St. Siricius he 
urged, with success, that application should be made for the 
recognition of Evagrius as the condition of healing the schism 
at Antioch—two points to the investigation of which the 
Cardinal applies himself in his most interesting and satis- 
factory Part II. Besides, for a point of this kind we have 
a right to assume that St. John Chrysostom, who has 
testified so clearly to all the other elements in the Papal 
claim, should be assumed to agree with other Eastern 
ecclesiastical authorities whose belief is beyond question. 
Consider, for instance, as Cardinal Marini does on page Iol, 
the testimony of the legates at Chalcedon. These indeed 
were Latins not Greeks, but the Greeks present welcomed 
them with enthusiasm especially when they required in 
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Pope St. Leo’s name that Dioscorus, for having held a 
synod without leave of the Bishop of Rome and perpetrating 
the enormity of pretending to depose St. Leo, should be 
deprived of his seat among the Fathers of the Council and 
take his place in the middle as a culprit on his trial. It is 
true the Council of Chalcedon was held some thirty years 
after St. Chrysostom’s death, but no one could suppose that 
the Greeks were more papal at that Council than they had 
been previously. 


2—THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY? 


ISHOP GORE’S The Church and the Christian Ministry 

has been a standard book on the subject now for more 
than thirty years and during that interval of time has passed 
through several editions, which mark it as a favourite with 
the English readers for whom it was written. It now re- 
appears in what is called a re-issue but is in view of the 
numerous notes with which it has been enriched (notes the 
extremely small type of which will, we fear, prove trying to 
the reader’s eyes), is in effect a mew work. A sufficient 
reason for this new edition is, as the author notes in his 
Preface to the same, the continuous discussion of the subject 
of the Christian ministry during these thirty years, which has 
rendered the excessive attention to the arguments of Dr. 
Hatch that were in place at the time of the original publica- 
tion now somewhat obsolete and needing at least to be 
supplemented by taking into account the opinions of subse- 
quent writers. But it is because Bishop Gore regards his 
book as, so far as he knows, “ the most complete review in 
one book of all the evidence concerning the Christian ministry 
producible from the beginning of Christian history down to 
the close of the patristic period,” that he has been primarily 
moved to re-issue it and has endeavoured to enhance its claim 
to that character by the amount of new matter he has added; 
and he calls attention particularly from this point of view to 
the collaboration with himself of Mr. Cuthbert Turner ‘‘ who 
has kindly gone through the whole work and rewritten 
certain portions of it,” a list of which he (the Bishop) indi- 
cates in his Preface. 


' By Charles Gore, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. New edition revised by 
C.H.Turner, M.A. London : Longmans. Pp. xxiv. 390. Price, 18s. net. 1919. 
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Doubtless the Christian Church has its invisible side, but 
is it altogether invisible, as a large section of those who 
claim the Christian name contend? In other words, are the 
groups of persons who worship together in the different 
localities and to which we apply the name of Churches, 
voluntary associations that have organized themselves in the 
exercise of their Christian liberty according to methods that 
commend themselves to their own judgment and for which 
they claim the sanction of their spiritual experience, or are 
they the integrant parts of one world-wide whole the con- 
stitution and organization of which has not been left to the 
judgment of any group of men however small or large, but 
has been prescribed and established for them by our Lord 
Himself, the Founder and Head of the Holy Catholic Church 
which is His Body and the home of all those who would 
live in fidelity to His teaching and obedience to His com- 
mands? If the former of these conceptions is to hold, there 
can be no divinely ordered Christian ministry, if the latter,a 
search into the Christian sources, and still more adherence 
to the living Christian tradition, should declare to us the 
nature of that ministry and the laws which regulate its con- 
stitution and descent. 

Accordingly, Bishop Gore begins his treatise by a considera- 
tion of this underlying question, and then passes to establish 
the law of apostolic succession, first expounding what is 
meant by the phrase and then examining the witness to its 
truth to be found in the Gospels and exhibited in the ministry 
of the apostolic age as attested by the Epistles, and that of 
the sub-apostolic age as attested by the Didache and the 
writings of St. Ignatius of Antioch for the East and by St. 
Clement’s first epistle, St. Polycarp’s to the Philippians, and 
the Shepherd of Hermas for the West. In a final chapter 
he draws the conclusions from these facts and applies them 
specially to the policy which he deems incumbent on his own 
Church in the present period; one of which is that it is 
impossible for it to accept any terms of union with the 
Dissenting bodies which would involve recognition of their 
non-episcopal Orders, and another, that it should claim a 
spiritual autonomy for itself in the management of its own 
affairs and not allow itself to be enslaved by the State. As 
might be expected, this book contains a good deal of matter 
that Catholic readers will find useful, especially in the details 
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which are added in the small-print notes, among which we 
may instance the added matter with which the Bishop credits 
Mr. Cuthbert Turner, on the curious problems of early Church 
history which St. Jerome .presents in his allusion to the 
Church of Alexandria ; where he has been taken to say that on 
the occurrence of a vacancy the presbyters chose from 
among their number one who should succeed and who was 
then and there, without any episcopal consecration, set in 
the vacant chair. Is St. Jerome's story of what is alleged to 
have happened some two centuries and more before his time 
to be believed, or were the presbyters of Alexandria “presby- 
ter-bishops, 7.e., presbyters in rank but in episcopal Orders, 
or what? Mr. Turner brings forward some interesting testi- 
monies which he criticizes, but probably it is hopeless in the 
dearth of documents to arrive at any satisfactory solution of 
a puzzle which seems to be inconsistent with the evidence 
we have otherwise of a regular three-fold ministry existing 
from the first at Alexandria as elsewhere. Still, the additional 
facts collected and these notes upon them have their interest 
and are acceptable. 

Of course it was also to be expected that there would be 
things in this book to which Catholic readers must take 
exception. One of these is the contention, to which the 
author has been led by his desire to be democratic, that 
though the appointment of a prelate comes from above (but 
from whom above ?) the appointment to be valid requires to 
be accepted by those whom he is to be set over. This, it is 
true, was in some sense the rule at the first, but it did not 
last long, as when the numbers of those concerned grew it 
proved impracticable, as it would still prove, even in the 
Anglican Church, if there were any endeavour made to put 
it in practice ; nor was it at any time considered essential. 

A more important criticism to which Bishop Gore lays 
himself open is over the distinction he tries to draw between 
the Catholic and the Roman theory of Church government 
from the days of St. Leo and onwards. 


Both the Western and the Eastern writers [he says] insist 
equally on the truth of the Church dogma; but to the Eastern it 
is the guide to the knowledge of God, to the Western it is the 
instrument of authority and discipline. Once again the over- 
authoritativeness of tone which becomes characteristic of the 
Roman Church makes her impatient of the more slow and 
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laborious and complex methods of arriving at the truth on dis- 
puted questions which belonged to the earlier idea of the rule of 
faith. . . . It is no longer enough to conceive of the Church as 
the Catholic witness to the faith once for all delivered. She must 
be the living voice of God, the oracle of the divine will. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this dictum an 
historical fallacy founded on confusion of thought. The 
Catholic Church has the twofold function of witnessing to 
the faith by faithfully preserving her tradition and pronouncing 
upon it judicially and authoritatively in cases of doubt or 
dispute; and she has all along been true to both these 
functions. She never pronounces authoritatively until she 
has made sure of the tradition, but when she arrives at that 
stage of investigation in regard to any controverted point, she 
does not hesitate to pronounce and to exact obedience from 
her children. The theory, if it is to be called a theory, 
opposed to this is one according to which the Church is 
always seeking and never finding, and, never attaining to any 
consciousness that she has found never ventures to speak 
with authority, or if she does at times make such a venture, 
lives on in the fear lest her rashness should find her out, and 
compel her to retract her words. Yet Bishop Gore does not 
hesitate to take these alternative methods as the character- 
istic notes of two distinct historical conceptions of the 
Catholic Church, associating the first with the churches that 
obey the Holy See and the latter with those who, like his own 
communion, stand out from it. However, it is not on this we 
desire comment just at present, but on his quiet assumption 
that consideration of the early Church as formed on the 
Roman method lies outside the sphere of his subject-matter, 
for under cover of that assumption he eliminates all discus- 
sion of the relation of the Christian ministry to the Holy 
See as the centre of its unity. A result of this is that, though 
the main purpose of a Christian ministry is to secure unitv 
of faith and worship in the Church, he leaves this aspect 
entirely untouched. His idea seems to be that, when once 
you have got the triple ministry, you can leave unity to take 
care of itself, though in one place he observes that if there 
were presbyters without bishops to unify them there would 
be as many churches as there are presbyters, and yet has the 
whole page of ecclesiastical history before him to point out 
that, if there were only bishops without an authoritative 
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centre to unite them, there would on the same principle be, 
or at all events might be, as many Churches as there are 
dioceses. This in fact is in our judgment the chief defect 
in his treatise and a most glaring one. 


3—A FORGOTTEN WORTHY! 


HICH of us would be content to be examined offhand 

as to the life and writings of Kenelm Henry Digby ? 
That he wrote two voluminous productions, The Broadstone of 
Honour and Mores Catholici, and lived sometime during the 
nineteenth century, would be about the sum total of the 
information elicited. Mr. Bernard Holland deplores the 
neglect and oblivion of which his subject is the victim, and 
sets about to remedy it with this Memoir. 

Kenelm Digby claimed descent from the Plantagenets 
through the Montacutes and the Nevills, and numbered among 
his collateral ancestors the Sir Everard Digby who was 
executed for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot; but the 
Irish branch of the family to which he belonged had become 
Protestant, and at the time of his birth was strongly clerical. 
He was born in the last year or two of the eighteenth 
century, and was the second son of Mary Digby (the second 
wife and also cousin) of William Digby, Dean of Clonfert. 
Going to Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year of Waterloo, 
he took his B.A. degree in 1819, and in 1820 won the Norrisian 
Prize Essay, the subject being the ‘‘ Evidences of the Christian 
Religion.” 

Without neglecting the ordinary schools, he immersed him- 
self deeply in a study of medizval history and scholastic 
philosophy. The outcome was The Broadstone of Honour in 
its original form, and the fact that ‘‘ by the year 1823 he was 
already in heart a convinced Catholic”; though it was not 
till the end of the year 1825 that he was received into the 
Church. Far from being eager to snap up this likely convert, 
the clergy, both in Paris and London, showed themselves 
very diffident; and the Memoir gives an account, that must 
be read to be believed, of how the eager candidate was sent 
from pillar to post in his quest for reception. Finally Mr. 


1 Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby. By Bernard Holland, C.B. London: 
Longmans. Pp. viii. 251. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
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Butler, the Catholic lawyer, “gave him a letter to Father 
Scott, of the Society of Jesus, who at last guided him through 
the narrow door, where one must bend one’s head, into the 
internal space and freedom of the eternal and universal 
Catholic Church.” 

After October, 1826, Digby had for two years at Cambridge 
a young Catholic friend in the person of him who later changed 
his name to Ambrose Phillips de Lisle; and by 1830 the 
Hon. and Rev. George Spencer (later Father Ignatius, the 
Passionist) had entered the Church. So we have the pheno- 
menon of these three Cambridge men, “ a trinity of Trinity,” 
becoming Catholics long before the Oxford movement. 

In the chapters on ‘‘ Family Life” Mr. Holland gives us an 
attractive picture of Kenelm Digby as lover, husband, and 
father; living a happy studious life in various parts of 
England, then in France, and back again in England at 
Ramsgate, where he settled in 1848 with his wife and six 
children. But in 1856 comes sorrow upon sorrow: the death 
of his youngest son is soon followed by that of his eldest ; 
and his father’s heart is torn with grief, because he feels him- 
self slighted by the way in which his eldest daughter follows 
her vocation to be a nun of the Sacred Heart. Poignant, 
too, is the story of the sudden death of his dearly loved wife 
in 1860 at Dover: a sudden death, but one to be envied as 
that of a saint. 

When in 1865 his youngest daughter married Mr. Hubert 
Dormer, it was arranged that the young couple should live 
with him; and so they did until his death fifteen years later, 
his declining years cheered by the grandchildren as they 
came. He died on the 22nd of March, 1880, and is buried at 
Kensal Green Cemetery. 

In separate chapters Mr. Holland writes about The Broad- 
stone of Honour, Mores Catholici, and Compitum, giving the 
main ideas and scope of each production. Towards the end 
of the Memoir Kenelm Digby’s later writings, chiefly in verse, 
are summarized, and we are given much information as to the 
light they throw on the life of the author and on the lives of 
those who were his relatives and friends. 

We have no doubt that many will be induced by this 
Memoir to blaze a trail through the literary forest that stands 
to the name of Kenelm Henry Digby, author of The Broad- 
stone of Honour. 











SHORT NOTICES 


POETRY. 


HE posthumous volume, Poems (Cambridge University Press:4s.net), 
of Donald F. Goold Johnson, a young scholar-soldier of Cambridge, 
who fell in action in 1916, has an extrinsic interest for Catholics from 
the fact that their author joined the Church before going to the Front 
According to the testimony of the Master of Emmanuel, who contributes 
a biographical preface, Johnson was a student of literature whose original 
and critical work was of the highest promise. The verse printed here 
includes ‘“ Earlier Poems” mostly on academic themes, although one, 
a Chancellor’s Prize Poem, is concerned with Captain Scott’s heroism at 
the South Pole, and poems written during the poets two years of war are 
mainly characterized by intense religious emotion. Unlike the bulk of 
the front-line singers, Johnson views the war indirectly in feeling rather 
than directly in fact; he is reflective not descriptive, but always polished 
and restrained. 
Songs from the Himachal (Stockwell: 1s. net), by Vere M. Murphy, 
is a slender booklet of verse, connected with Indian scenes, melodious 
and picturesque enough but of no particular distinction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In a Forgotten View of War, by Trevor T. Berry (Blackwell, Oxford: 
Is. net), the author contrasts two views of the propriety of war, one that 
it is the “ natural offspring of the policy of national unification and expan- 
sion, and implies no culpability of either party,” the other that it is an 
act of vindictive justice, only lawful when it is the only means by which 
an outraged nation can defend its undoubted rights against an un- 
lawful aggressor. He assumes, not altogether correctly, that the last- 
mentioned conception was that universally defended by the Christian 
jurists during the medizval period, and he appeals for a return to those 
principles as the only ones which are consistent with right reason. We 
are of course with him in this, and can recommend his pamphlet as one 
which argues the point out well. At the same time is he not excessive in 
conceding that the conflicting view is the only one now in possession? It 
is so certainly in some influential quarters, as in those of German mili- 
tarism which brought on this terrible war, but it is very far from 
being the prevalent view of a country like England, or of adherents of 
the Catholic Church anywhere. 

The Little Crusaders, by Katherine Brégy (Peter Reilly, Philadelphia: 
35 cents.), is a little drama for the use of children. The theme is sug- 
gested by what is called the Children’s Crusade, a movement which 
sprang up spontaneously in 1212 under the leadership of one or two youths 
who determined that, as the then recent Crusade had proved a formidable 
failure owing to the dissensions of those who joined, they would go them- 
selves and with the aid of God deliver the Holy Sepulchre. Those who went, 
chiefly from Germany and France, numbered thousands. A portion of them 
reached Brindisi, and were then captured by slave traders and sold to 
the Turks, or else died of the hardships of the expedition. It was one 
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of the maddest projects ever conceived or tolerated, and it is difficult to 
realize how it can form the subject for a suitable children’s play. 

Blue Vases and Jack’s Mother are two nice little short stories by Leslie 
Moore (C.T.S.: 1d. each). The Grace of Frequent Communion 1s another 
C.T.S. penny tract. 

The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Prisoners’ Aid Society (St. 
William’s Press, Market Weighton) gives an interesting report of the 
quiet work done by that Society in 1918. 

We cannot but feel a prejudice against any new book which bears the 
name of Mr. E. S. P. Haynes as its author, so well known is he as one 
of the leaders of the campaign on behalf of what is called easier divorce. 
Still in the Case for Liberty (Grant Richards: 6s. net), along with things 
which are decidedly objectionable, and a certain pervading undercurrent 
of antipathy to religion of all kinds, there is a good deal of sound opinion 
on questions concerning liberty as affected by English law and public 
administration which deserves to be commended. Thus he lays down, 
borrowing and criticising a sentence from Mr.G. H. D. Cole, “ that any 
idea of social organization must assume some type of character as being 
predominantly prevalent, or as being such as should be favoured and en- 
couraged.” This in itself is inevitable it may be and within due limits 
is commendable, but Mr. Haynes is excessive as well as discerning in ob- 
serving that a fundamental assumption of this kind is absolutely hostile 
to any form of liberty. An example of what he means is that the ‘* Fabian 
or Collectivist thesis, however skilfully it may be disguised, is that some 
governing class, like the Guardians in Plato’s Republic, should always 
be regulating the activities of any society or of the individuals com- 
posing it, so as to promote what that class considers to be the ‘ good 
life’ in one way or another.” Again, in defending the rights of property 
against the Collectivists he observes shrewdly that those people would 
much prefer every citizen to be in the same position as an artizan whose 
fear of dismissal is so constant that he would welcome any secure life- 
contract. ‘ Naturally,” he says, “any man in this state is bound hand 
and foot to the State, and the rulers of the State can mould the popula- 
tion to suit their own ideas of what the population should be and do.” 
And again, “‘ Parliamentary government has by now become a sham... . 
It is the day of the Man, namely, Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George. It 
is the man who creates his own press and propaganda with the same 
cynical vigour as the ex-Kaiser of Germany. The voter has long resigned 
himselt to a feeling of paralysis. No journal can print any really des- 
tructive criticism of the Government without losing its capital, its ad- 
vertisements, and its means of obtaining information from bureaucratic 
sources.” The following too are sensible criticisms of prevalent methods. 
“One sees the claims of the parent utterly scorned when it comes to a 
question of school attendance, and especially when small boys are sent 
off to industrial schools for five years because of some juvenile adventure 
which would never get any rich man’s child into any worse scrape than 
corporal punishment.”” ‘We ought also to follow the example of all 
European countries in restraining a parent from leaving more than a 
certain proportion of their property away from the children and thus 
creating a legitima portio for each child.” “‘ There should also be a proper 
law of adoption, for in cases where a parent of his or her own free will 
hands over the child to some person who is anxious to bring it up, the 
parent should not be able to resume any rights of custody whatever.” 
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As may be imagined, when the author comes across questions of divorce or 
private morals, he ventilates strange ideas in which a Catholic can feel 
no sympathy whatever. 

This little book is entitled Plain Impressions (Aeroplane and General 
Publishing Company, London: 2s. net), a name which well describes its 
character, for it contains passages from a diary kept by an officer of the 
Royal Field Artillery, and gives his impressions of life in the trenches 
during the recent war when he was attached to a battery on the West 
Front. His friend who introduces it with a brief preface, says cor- 
rectly that men who have had similar experiences, as we ourselves have 
found by interrogating some of them, “ will recognize the deadly accuracy 
of these brief sketches, and that hence others may gather from them an 
idea of active service somewhat different from that conveyed by the more 
highly-coloured pictures of professional artists in words.’”’ This seems 
true and will be appreciated by those who have had members of 
their families in the trenches and wish for a vivid idea of what life has 
been there for the many young men, lovers of peace, who did not hesitate 
at the call of their country to sacrifice their ease and comfort, and often 
their property too, and go off to face that trying alternative. But, though 
these notes are records of impressions recorded on the spot without any 
studied effort after effect, they are only in that sense plain, for the diarist 
has something of the artist in him which shows itself in his descriptions, 
and imparts to them a welcome interest. The following extract will 
illustrate what we mean:—‘It is characteristic of life in a battery at 
the front that days may pass without anything occurring to disturb their 
serenity. They are made up of waiting and watching, in a state of per- 
petual readiness. ... The positive blankness of the boredom which 
occasionally seizes one . . . . reaches a point when there is even nothing 
to be thought, much less said. We just go on. And then suddenly it 
is the very opposite: almost in an instant all is violent. Every thought, 
action, emotion flies up in a fierce crescendo to the highest pitch, and 
the moment is as tense as when in the last scene and death of ‘Madam 
Butterfly,’ the fiddles rise and scream on a long high note.”’ 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1914 the great Library of Louvain numbered at a conservative 
estimate 230,000 volumes: no figures are at present available to show 
how many have perished, but as appendices to his highly interesting 
sketch—La Bibliothéque de l’Université de Louvain: 1636—1914 (Fonteyn: 
Louvain)—Pére Ed. de Moreau gives several melancholy lists of MSS., 
University archives and incunabula which have perished beyond doubt. 
The pamphlet will, we trust, stimulate the learned world to make good 
as far as possible the loss which Belgium’s heroic resistance to the 
first waves of barbarism brought upon her historic university. 

The Rev. E. W. Barnes, Master of the Temple, shows a wise scepticism 
in his Spiritualism and the Christian Faith (Longmans: 2s. net) regarding 
the alleged preternatural phenomena which occur at séances. But he 
goes against traditional Catholic belief in rejecting, because of the absurd 
credulity of the later Middle Ages, the possibility of evil spirits being 
permitted by God to communicate with and mislead those who, contrary 
to His ordinance, try to practise necromancy. To do so he is compelled 
to assert that our Lord’s language and conduct regarding demoniacal 
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possession was a mere condescension to the ignorance of His hearers. 
No Catholic, no sound critic of the Gospels, could accept such an extra- 
vagant interpretation. We can believe in the devil's “ going about like 
a roaring lion” without yielding credence to all the legends a pre- 
scientific age concocted concerning him. 

The S.P.C.K. series—Helps jor the Students of History, short pam- 
phlets designed to guide beginners through the labyrinth of historical 
sources or to provide clear bird's-eye views of special epochs—is being 
vigorously developed. Mr. Arthur Tilley writes with considerable fair- 
ness upon The French Wars of Religion (6d. net), and within his limits 
very clearly upon The French Renaissance (8d. net). Archdeacon Cun- 
ningham discusses in very stimulating fashion the tangled subject of 
Economics in his Hints on the Study of Economic History (8d. net), in- 
cidentally showing the difficulty of gaining or giving an impartial view 
in this matter. In Parish History and Records (8d. net) Mr. A. H. Thomp- 
son shows what interesting historical details are buried in the ecclesias- 
tical archives of the country; and finally Mr. A. P. Newton in The Study 
of Colonial History (6d. net) deals with that complicated but fascinating 
subject—the growth of the Commonwealth. 

That there is much to be done in America before the labourer receives 
even elementary justice, is frankly owned by Miss Edith Abbott in her 
Democracy and Social Progress in England (University of Chicago War 
Papers, No. 8), where she calls attention to many points wherein our social 
organization, bad as it is, is in advance of that of the States. 

The last four issues to reach us of that valuable apologetic series 
The Catholic Mind (Vol. XVII., Nos. 1o—13: The American Press: 5 cents 
each) contain documents concerning the inauguration of the Irish Re- 
publican Parliament and its various demarches in connection with the 
Peace Conference, several pronouncements of His Holiness the Pope—on 
Armenia, on the Union of Churches, the American Bishops,—an essay 
(from THE MONTH) on “The Lie in English History,” an exposure 
of the Anti-Christian Principles of Socialism, and an appeal to the laity 
for help in the Apostolate. It is much to be desired that a depét for the 
sale of The Catholic Mind, as well as for the publications of the Catholic 
War Council, should be established in these islands. 

The representatives of Poland at the Peace Conference have found it 
necessary to press their claims upon the Allies with great earnestness 
and vigour, a proof of which may be found in the numerous pamphlets 
they have issued. To appraise their cogency would require more space 
than we can afford and more knowledge of local conditions than we 
possess, but on general grounds, seeing that the opponents of a strong 
and well-defined Poland are mainly the few and the German, combined 
very often in the person of the Bolshevik, we are prepared to find sub- 
stantial truth in the claims advanced in Gdansk and East Prussia, Bol- 
shevism and Poland. and the Rights of Russia to Lithuania and White- 
Ruthenia. 

Recent publications of Za Bonne Presse, Paris, are La Rose de Provins 
by Ch. Dodeman, L’Innocent by J. Viola (being Nos. 74 and 75 of the 
40 cent Romans Populaire), La Torpille souterraine by R. Duny and 
M. Leleux, and several pamphlets and leaflets. It has also issued Les 
Traités de Versailles (2.00 fr.), the text of the general Peace treaty, of 
the defensive French-English and French-American agreements, and the 
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document which reconstitutes the State of Poland, a very handy and valu- 
able collection for reference. 

The lectures promoted by our contemporary Za Revue des /Jeunes, 
which have for aim “l'utilisation de la Victoire,” now number ten. The 
reports in pamphlet form of the last three, that are before us, deal with 
the following “live” topics—Organisation Industrielle et Organisation 
Sociale by M. Ch. Nicaise, L’Ordre dans la Cité by M. René Salomé, and 
La Societe Chrétienne des Nations by Mgr. S. Deploige (each, 50 c.)— 
and, it need hardly be said, subject them to a clear and forcible analysis. 

One is relieved to find in a touching little pamphlet called Letters 
to my Love beyond the Veil (Allenson), not only no trace of the sinful 
practices of Spiritism but an express repudiation of those means of inter- 
course with the departed. The writer relies for solace on the natural 
faculty of memory, and on the supernatural qualities of faith and hope 
and charity. The letters are permeated with the spirit of Communion 
of Saints, and the fact of bereavement has its God-meant function in 
making the bereaved “ kindlier with her kind,” so as to be more worthy 
of future union with the beloved in God. 

In The Lord’s Prayer: an Outline of Bible Study (Heffer: 4d. net) the 
Rev. A. H. McNeile, D.D., has arranged a study-system founded on his 
larger work After this manner, pray ye, and meant to be used in con- 
junction with it. It is well-suited to deepen our appreciation of the 
Our Father, but the underlying theology is Protestant, not Catholic. We 
are told (12) without any distinction that our Lord was subject to human 
limitations, and it is even implied (52) that He may have yielded to 
temptation. Not so do we interpret the enosis. 

One amongst many signs that the sick world is turning again for 
healing to pre-Reformation tradition may be found in a sermon preached 
before the University of Cambridge last Christmas by the Rev. H. F. 
Steward, D.D., and published with the title, The School Authors and War 
(Heffer: 6d. net), The School-Authors are of course the Scholastics, to 
whom the preacher refers with a certain condescension, but whose ideals 
of international justice he finds thoroughly sound and, indeed, the only 


sound ideals. 
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SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


STIGMATIZATION. IV. 


S previously explained, it is not the purpose of the 
present series of articles to propound any theory re- 


garding the origin or supernatural character of the 
manifestations we are considering. My principal aim is to 
give an idea of the physical phenomena for which good evi- 
dence can be produced, and to leave the interpretation of 
the facts to the judicious reader himself. None the less, while 
excluding, so far as may be, all data of doubtful authenticity, 
it would be quite possible to convey a misleading impression 
regarding the mystical quality of those who are the subjects 
of these abnormal experiences. It is often as important to 
ascertain the whole truth, as to take precautions that the re- 
cords upon which our investigation is based contain the truth 
and nothing but the truth. This, I fancy, is a point in which 
hagiographers, aiming at edification, are sometimes a little 
negligent, but it ought not to be overlooked in the present 
inquiry. Stigmatization is a very wonderful thing, and it 
is generally found associated with holiness of an exalted kind, 
but it does not seem in itself to constitute a guarantee of 
sanctity. In this respect it resembles telepathic clairvoyance. 
Very often we find it recorded in Saints’ lives that the subject 
of the biography possessed a knowledge of things happening 
at a distance, or that he penetrated the secret thoughts of his 
interlocutors. Indeed, such facts are frequently adduced in 
the process of beatification as proof of heroic virtue under 
the heading charismata or gratia gratis date. None the less 
we meet with a good deal of evidence that such knowledge 
of distant events is occasionally possessed under abnormal 
conditions by persons in whose lives religion plays a very 
small part, and who are equally removed from the suspicion 
of diabolical influences.t It cannot be too often repeated 
that the Church has set an example of extreme caution in the 
interpretation of all such apparently supernatural favours. In 


1 Many cases are recorded in F. W. Myers’ Human Personality; see ¢.g. 
Vol. I. pp. 672—700. The most remarkable examples, however, are those of 
clairvoyance in the hypnotic trance, such as are mentioned by J. W. Haddock, 
M.D., in his Somnolism aud Psycheism (sic), 1851, pp. 112—143. 
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